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ADD ARMY ROTC TO COLLEGE 
AND YOU’RE WAY AHEAD... 


AS A COLLEGE-BOUND SENIOR, you know 
what college can do for you and your fu- 
ture; but consider, for a few moments, how 
much you add when you sign up for Army 
ROTC 


There's the proud moment in Graduation 
Week four years hence, when the gold bars 
of a Second Lieutenant are pinned on your 
Army uniform 


And the warm sense of accomplishment 
at having earned officer’s rank as well as 


your baccalaureate 


There's the opportunity to discharge 
your military obligation with the tradi- 
tional rank, pay, privileges and responsi 
bilities of an officer in the United States 


Army 


There's help in meeting expenses during 
your Junior and Senior Years... a subsist- 
ence allowance of $535 for the two years of 
advanced ROTC. Plus $117 for summer 
camp, with travel allowance. Uniform and 
military textbooks free 


There are rewarding social activities, op- 
portunities for lasting friendships. You 
may be eligible to join national military 
honor societies, an ROTC rifle team or a 
drum and bugle corps. 


And, particularly important, the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime for training in the bas- 
ics of leadership, for practical experience 
in command responsibilities. This training 
in leadership...what business and industry 
call “executive ability” ... pays off hand- 
somely, not only during a man’s military 
service, but later as he makes his way as a 
young executive in civilian life 


Yes, add ROTC to College, and you're 
way ahead. So far ahead, that other things 
being equal, it’s wise to choose a college 
that offers Army ROTC, 








it wouldn’t have been so hard for the Bard...with an Olympia Precision Portable! 


and no wonder . . . for an Olympia makes short work of any assiynment—from a Shakespearean sonnet 
to a term-end thesis—easier, faster, finer! Handsome, compact and sturdy, this magnificent German- 
made portable comes fully-equipped with the most advanced and worthwhile typing aids. There’s even 
convenient half-spacing—ideal for ruled index cards, tabulations and equations. Front-set tabs, too! 
See—test—compare an Olympia before you decide on any other portable. Costs just pennies a day to own. 


FREE~OLYMPIA TYPE STYLE and COLOR SELECTOR GUIDE! 
A unique “Selector Wheel” displaying the 16 distinc- 
tive type styles and seven handsome color options 
available on Olympia DeLuxe Portables. Send for 
yours today. 


OLYMPIA DIVISION — Dept. S-11 
Inter-Continental Trading Corporation 
90 West Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
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Corvair’s thrifty, sure...and you get 
a whole lot more to go for! 


Corvair 700 Club Coupe 


Outside of costing less than you might think, and besides going 
miles and miles on a gallon of gas, and beyond the savings on the 
antifreeze you don’t have to buy—what does Corvair do for you? 
Well, Corvair treats you to some of the pleasantest driving 
you're likely to come across. Its tender ride comes from inde- 
pendent suspension all around, its light steering from the rear 
engine. Get close to a Corvair soon—at your Chevrolet dealer’s. 

. Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Corvair Monza 4-Door— Meet the new- 
est Corvair: the Monza 4-Door. Lots of 
luggage space under the hood, and you 
can get bucket-type seats up front 
(optional at extra cost). 4-Door Lake- 
wood 500 Station Wagon—This light- 
handling wagon gives you up to 68 
cubic feet of cargo space. 700 Club 
Coupe—Cars just don’t come much 
more agreeable than this one, what with 
its tenacious rear-engine traction and all. 


CHEVY CORVAIR 
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“Mother, | missed the 4:30 bus!” 


“T’m awfully sorry. The Student Council meeting was longer 
than I thought. I'll be on the next bus.” 


Sometimes you can’t help being late. Your days are full of 
activity and one thing crowds into another. Families under- 
stand that—especially if you telephone and explain why 
you're late. 

A brief telephone call can help to smooth over many a 
situation. And isn’t it convenient to be able to find a tele- 
phone whenever you need it—in a store, on a street corner, 
in a waiting room? Use public phones just as you do your 
telephone at home—thoughtfully and often. 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too. 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Take her picture anyway. And with Ansco 
All-Weather Film, you’re guaranteed a 
perfect shot—or a new roll of film free! 
(This is the film for better pictures— 
rain or shine.) In extremely poor light, 
use Super Hypan®—the world’s fastest 


Brain 


(immortalized on Ansco Film) 


fine grain black and white film. For sen- 
sational color shots—Anscochrome® and 
Super Anscochrome. Don't just ask for 
film ... ask for Ansco Film, a brand you 
know! Ansco, Binghamton, New York, A 


| Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
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The “Ugly American” 
Dear Editor 

Your recent article “How Representa- 
tive Is the ‘Ugly American’?” [Jan. 25 
issue] did a fine job of pointing out the 
other side to this obviously two-sided 
story of American official representation 
overseas. 

It does seem, however, that Mr. Steel 
was unduly critical of the book The 
Ugly American. Certainly the book over- 
emphasized incompetency in American 
foreign officials, but it has shown the 
American public that there was, and is, 
1 deficiency in this quarter. As your 
article states, the State Department be- 
came mere aware of the need for better 
language qualifications of foreign am- 
bassadors as a result of this book 

Beverly Barney 
Stoneham ( Mass.) H.S. 


Dear Editor 
I think “How Representative Is the 
Ugly American’?” is exactly what the 
doctor would order for Americans 
(those with inflated egos, anyway). 
One American representative like Joe 
Meddlesome abroad is one too many. 
Americans must not be satisfied until 
we reach an ultimate goal of perfection. 
For example, we should not be satisfied 
until 100 per cent of our foreign service 
ificers can speak a foreign language. 
1 appreciated the fine ideas expressed 
in this article 
Kathleen Wilson 
La Center, Wash 


Dear Editor 

Your generally unbiased article “How 
Representative is the ‘Ugly American’?” 
was very interesting to us living here. 
How often many of us have groaned 
inwardly at the attitude of some incon- 
siderate tourist or military person here. 
I speak as the son of a missionary— 
missionaries and their “kids” aren't ex- 
empt from such misconduct either.) 

I think that while the attitude of 
most Americans toward the Japanese 
is unknowingly one of superiority, many 
Americans—probably the majority—go 
out of their way to see that the Japa- 
nese aren't offended. Most of the mis- 
understanding and offense taken by the 
Japanese is a result of our seemingly 
“innate” and very marked feeling of 
superiority as a people. We're generally 
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taller in stature—this, along with the 
reserved attitude taken by Japanese in 
our presence, helps us fall easy prey to 
a definite air of supeziority. 
Don Chandler 
Christian Academy 
Tokyo, Japan 


Former Presidents 


Dear Editor: 

Your recent article “Should Former 
Presidents Be Made Senators-at-Large?” 
[Jan. 25 issue] is another standout ex- 
ample of your unbiased presentation of 
articles of public interest. It is always 
a pleasure to see a magazine which sim- 
ply submits the facts to the reader so he 
can form his own opinion—instead of 
the magazine trying to sway the public 
to its viewpoint. 

After reading both sides of your fo- 
rum, my conclusion is that former 
Presidents should not be made Senators- 
at-Large. They do not need official titles 
to work for the betterment of govern- 
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ment. The very title of former Presi- 

dent holds great dignity in itself. 
William Greaves 
Stoneham ( Mass.) H.S. 


Foreign Teens’ Views 


Dear Editor: 

I have been following your articles 
concerning the viewpoints of teen-agers 
abroad about teen-agers in the U'S. I 
have enjoyed this series immensely and 
hope you will continue it. It’s interest- 
ing to read what teen-agers in other 
countries think of “me” as a U.S, teen- 
ager. 

Ellen Isenberg 
Montgomery Hills H.S 
Silver Spring, Md 


Dear Editor: 

Zoe Allen of Britain should be highly 
cornmended for her strong stand on dis- 
armament [Forum Topic, March 15 
issue]. I, too, feel strongly that less 
money should be spent for armaments, 
especially since there are new enough 
bombs stockpiled to blow up the whole 
world. I agree that it is morally wrong 
to pile up arms while neglected people 
live in poverty and hunger. While there 
is obviously risk in disarmament, there 
is also risk in not disarming. 

Carol Ebert 
Luray (Va.) H.S 


Dear Editor: 

Your article “A Second Look at the 
U.S.A.” [March 8 issue] was insulting, 
rude, and uncalled for. I think those 
students from abroad should be more 
respectful of a host country. Perhaps a 
group of American teen-agers should be 
sent to their countries to find out just 
what they have to back up their state- 
ments about us. 

George Morley 
Glenbard East 
Lombard, Ill. 


> The forum delegates from abroad 
were encouraged to speak freely and 
frankly in the American tradition of free 
speech for all. Senior Scholastic will 
publish other forums in coming weeks 
featuring the student delegates to the 
1961 New York Herald Tribune Forum. 
For the views of another group of teen- 
agers, from both the U.S. and abroad, 
see this week's Forum Topie on page 
14.—Editor. 











Ideas to Live By 














“Zeal without knowledge is like fire without a grate to contain 
it. It speaks without thinking, acts without planning, seeks to 
accomplish a good end without the adoption of becoming means.” 
—Juiius BATE 











REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRAT 


What Do They Mean Today? 


“ JOTE Republican? Me? Never!” 
thundered the irate partisan. “Ill 
never be a pawn of big business!” 

“Well, a vote for the Democrats,” 
roared back his companion, “is just a 
vote for a socialistic welfare state!” 

“Ha! Wasn't it the Republicans that 
dragged us into the depression?” 

“Well what about the Democrats 
shoving us into one war after another?” 

Arguments such as these cropped up 
over and over again during last fall's 
election campaign. They were not new. 
They were heard in many past political 
clashes—and will undoubtedly be heard 
many times over in the future. 

What is all this rivalry between “Re- 
publicans” and “Democrats” anyway? 
Where did the party labels come from 
and what do they mean? 

Throughout our history, we have 
been basically a two-party nation—but 
not always the Democratic and Re- 
bublican parties. Some historians trace 
political party roots back prior to the 
American Revolution. Patriots crying 
out for independence from Britain 
banded together under the name of 
Whigs. Colonists still fiercely loyal to 
the Crown were known as Tories. After 
the War of Independence, some Whigs 
became the nucleus for the Federalist 
movement. 

Upon the birth of our new nation, 
nothing was written into the Constitu- 
tion to suggest that government be car- 
ried on by rival political parties. In 
fact, the very idea was openly deplored 
by our Founding Fathers. The repub- 
lic’s first President, George Washington, 
declared that “factions” would be “de- 
structive of federal authority.” 

In spite of Washington's fears, the 
first seeds of parties as we know them 


today were sown during his first term 
of office—and in his own cabinet. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Thomas Jefferson, Secretary 
of State, argued violently over the 
powers the federal government should 
assume. 

Hamilton stood for a strong federal 
government to be run by men of wealth 
and standing. Opposing him, Jefferson 
believed in limiting federal power and 
giving more authority to the separate 
states. He believed the states could bet- 
ter protect the rights of the individual. 
Hamilton's position became known as 
the Federalist position, Jefferson's as the 
Anti-Federalist. 

In 1797, Jefferson resigned from 
Washington's cabinet to form his own 
political party—the Republicans (not to 
be confused with the present-day Re- 
publican party). Jefferson was elected 
President in 1800, and the (Jeffersonian) 
Republicans won such consistently 
sweeping victories that by 1817 the 
Federalist party had been completely 
bounced out of existence. 

No new party arose for some years 
to challenge the Jeffersonian Republi- 
cans. The party reigned supreme until 
a factional feud split it in 1828. The 
stronger faction, calling themselves the 
Democratic-Republicans and champion- 
ing the farmers of the frontier and the 
artisans of the city, prospered under the 
leadership of Andrew Jackson. Even- 


tually this party shortened its name to 
Democratic. This is the same Demo- 
cratic party that exists today, 

The weaker faction, which took the 
name of National-Republicans, cham- 
pioned rising manufacturing interests of 
the North and the slave-owners of the 
South. But they had no major political 
success until] 1840 when they merged 
with several minor parties under the 
Whig banner. In spite of winning two 
of the next three Presidential elections, 
the coalition collapsed in 1856 over the 
slavery issue. 

When slave-owning Whigs joined 
forces with the slave-holding wing of 
the Democratic party, the Democrats, 
too, were split asunder. Some anti-slav- 
ery Democrats then merged with anti- 
slavery Whigs and Free Soilers (a large 
minority party of that era) to form a 
new Republican party. The name was 
chosen to show the party's desire to re- 
turn to the Jeffersonian principles of 
a limited central government. This is 
the same Republican party that exists 
today. 


HUS our two major parties can 

trace their ancestry back more than 
a century. But what about these parties 
today? Do they stand for the same ideas 
they stood for at their birth? Or have 
they strayed with the times? 

Many Democrats will argue that they, 
like their Jeffersonian fo-ebears, are the 
champions of labor and small farmers. 
Many Republicans, similarly, will argue 
that their basic principle of a limited 
central government stems from the Jef- 
fersonian era. Thus, im observers 
have a tendency. to shudder when asked 
what a party name means or stands for. 
Even two members of the same party 
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will sometimes give contrary definitions. 

While some people say that the par- 
ties are as different as night and day, 
others would say the differences shade 
into one another as dawn or dusk. 

For example, Senator Joseph S. Clark, 
Ir. (Dem., Pa.) defines a liberal Demo- 
crat as “one who believes in using the 
full force of government for the ad- 
vancement of social, political, and eco- 
nomic justice at the municipal, state, 
national, and international levels. .. . 
A liberal believes that government is a 
proper tool to use in the development 
of a society. .. .” [italics ours]. 

On the other hand, Virginia’s Harry 
E. Byrd, a Democratic member of the 
Senate for the past 32 years, refused to 
back the 1960 Democratic platform “as 
being radical, or as leading to socialism, 
and as being fiscally irresponsible.” He 
went on to state: “The Democratic party 
was founded by Thomas Jefferson on 
the principles of a-system of representa- 
tive government, sound and frugal, with 
authority divided between federal and 
state governments to prevent coercive, 
if not despotic, centralization of power.” 
[italics ours]. 

President John F. Kennedy, as the 
present leader of the Democratic party, 
stands somewhere in the middle of these 
two extremes. Thus many persons call 
him a “moderate” Democrat—which 
means that some liberals find him too 
conservative and some conservatives 
find him too liberal. 


HE situation is no clearer on the 

Republican side. The titular head 
of the Republican party, former Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon, believes 
“the role of the federal government 
should be limited to creating a proper 
climate for individual and private enter- 
prise, and to supplementing it only 
when the public interest is unquestion- 
ably paramount.” 

Senate Minority Leader Everett M. 
Dirksen (Rep., Ill.) told Senior Scholas- 
tic: “In the past 30 years there have 
been efforts to take away from the peo- 
ple and the states certain domestic duties 
and responsibilities, and there has been 
placed too much power and responsi- 


bility in a federal government with a 
flavor of socialism or welfare statism. 
The federal government should step in 
only when the people or state govern- 
ment find it necessary .. . in needed 
projects and programs.” 

Senator Barry Goldwater (Rep. Ariz.) 
would argue that centralized govern- 
ment, with its attendant power, is the 
ultimate evil to all freedoms. Adds 
Goldwater: “I feel that man can solve 
his own problems and, in doing so, can 
overcome crises and conditions.” 

Another prominent Republican lead- 
er, New York’s Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller, takes just the opposite view. In 
fact, Rockefeller would have state gov- 
ernment, in partnership with federal 
and local governments, shoulder a large 
share of the cost of medical aid for the 
aged, education, and housing for mid- 
dle- and low-income families. Some 
“conservative” Republicans have accord- 
ingly accused Rockefeller of being more 
a Democrat than a Republican. 

But is this so? Is the degree to which 
a person supports or rejects govern- 
mental activity in certain spheres the 
criterion of who is a Republican today 
and who is a Democrat? Not at all, say 
many. 

To be sure, there are some within 
both parties who could argue far into 
the night ideologically. But almost as 
certainly someone within the same party 
could be found to disagree with them. 
Thus the Goldwater Republicans and 
the Rockefeller Republicans. Thus the 
Kennedy Democrats and the Byrd 
Democrats. 

What, then, keeps these people to- 
gether in the same party? Why don’t the 
“conservative” Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats get together—and the “liberal” 
Republicans and Democrats, too? 

The answer, in 1961, is primarily 
party organization. Over the past cen- 
tury, the parties have built up complex 
political organizations on local, state, 
and regional levels. For an individual 
to “get anywhere” in politics, he usually 
has to work within either the Republi- 
can or Democratic organization in his 
area. And the complexities of local poli- 
tics often decide which party has the 
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greater organizational strength. Thus a 
conservative Georgian might decide to 
seek office on the Democratic slate in 
his state. A Kansan of a similarly con- 
servative bent might decide to seek 
office in his state as a Republican. Con- 
versely, in a state like New York or 
California, a “liberal” in one town might 
decide to work with the Republican 
organization, another “liberal” in an- 
other town with the Democratic organ- 
iZation. 

To some extent this may be an over- 
simplification—and in American politics 
nothing is ever so simple. But it is a 
reasonable generalization. 


HIS does not mean, however, that 
principle or idealism does not count 
in U. S. politics in 1961. With some 
politicians it may not—but with most 
leaders it still does. But the principle 
or the idealism cuts across party lines. 
One can be a dedicated, sincere “liberal” 
in either the Democratic or Republican 
parties. Similarly, one can be a dedi- 
cated, sincere “moderate” or “conserva- 
tive” within either party. 
Vice-President Lyndon B. Johnson 
sums it up this way: “In terms of objec- 
tives, I don’t think there are tremendous 
differences between the Republican and 
the Democratic [parties] in approach- 
ing national problems. Both parties are 


patriotic, and I think that both parties 
want the country to succeed.” 

Where legitimate differences do exist 
today they are primarily between “lib- 


erals” and “conservatives.” And here 
the basic difference still centers in the 
historic question: How much power and 
authority for the central government? 
Most “conservatives” today would argue 
for a minimum of governmental “inter- 
ference,” most “liberals” for greater 
governmental “aid.” By and large, there 
would appear today to be more Demo- 
crats than Republicans fitting this 
definition of “liberal”—and more Re- 
publicans fitting this definition of “con- 
servative.” 

But the lines are far from distinct. 
Maybe this is one of the chief reasons 
American politics is always such a fas- 
cinating—and contradictory—subject. 


























“Meanwhile, Back at the Ranch... 


Lewis in the Milwaukee Journal 





Democrats and Republicans 
are worried by economic 
and sociological changes 


that may affect future votes 


o ; ’ : 
9) i 
Pleteher, Sieur City Journal 
“Mirror, mirror on the wall, 
who's the fairest of them all?’ 


Changing Political Line-Ups 


N politics, as in other popular sports, 

the devil takes the hindmost. That 
is why, even before the smoke and 
brimstone of the 1960 Presidential cam- 
paign have fully cleared, leaders in both 
major U. S. parties are limbering up 
their political track shoes for the new 
races that lie ahead in 62 and ‘64. 

On the changing American political 
scene, the politician who fails to keep 
out front and the party which fails to 
adapt to changing currents are soon left 
behind in a cloud of defeat. 

The U. S, has been growing so fast 
and Americans are moving about their 
land in such numbers that many Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans are no longer 
sure where their next vote is coming 
from. Consequently, there's no time for 
relaxation, even after a politically ex- 
hausting year like 1960. 

In the rapidly industrializing South, 
Democrats grow increasingly jittery as 
Republicans whittle into once “solid” 
Democratic margins of victory. Mean- 
while, in traditionally Republican farm 
areas of the Midwest, Republican par- 
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ty leaders tearfully wave good-bye to 
more and more farmers moving out of 
GOP country and into the Democratic- 
controlled big cities. 

And in the big cities, Democratic 
party chiefs chew their fingernails 
watching more and more of their flock 
move out into Republican suburbia. 

In short, the U. S. is going through 
a period of rapid sociological, economic 
-and consequently political—change. 
And Republicans and Democrats alike 
are struggling to map a strategy that 
will turn this change to their advantage 
in the years ahead 

“We've got to grow in suburbia,” says 
Democratic National Committee Chair 
man John Bailey with the worried look 
of a man whose party had just lost 
rather than won the White House and 
Congress. “That's our frontier, We've 
got to push our city strength into 
suburbia.” 

Meanwhile, some Republicans are 
promoting an opposing strategy. The 
Republican National Committee and its 
chairman, Senator Thruston Morton of 
Kentucky, have recently released an 
analysis of the 1960 Republican defeat 

which blames the big city vote. So, 
Morton says, the GOP must push its 
suburban strength into the big cities 


Dasens their squeaking victory 


margin in last year’s Presidential race, 
the Democrats, in the words of New 
York Herald Tribune political reporter 
Earl Mazo, “[are] blessed with clear-cut 
leadership at the top and the tremen- 
dous power that radiates from the 
White House and from majority domi- 
nation of Congress, [and] are operating 
with a degree of verve and pragmatic 
surefootedness that Washington has not 
seen in many years.” 

Recent public opinion polls show that 
up to 72 per cent of the electorate 
presently approve of the way President 
Kennedy is handling his job. “Republi- 
cans clearly feel,” a Wall Street Journal 
reporter wrote recently, “the new Presi- 
dent is so popular that it would be silly 
to mount a major attack against him on 
less than a first-class issue.” 

There are some, however, who dis- 
agree and who are ready, willing, and 
eager to “go after” the President's polit- 
ical scalp. For example, a few attacks 
have recently been mounted—and suc- 
cessfully too—by a Congressional coali 
tion of Republicans and Southern Dem 
ocrats. It was this coalition which 
handed the President a major set-back 
by voting down the Administration's 
minimum wage bill last month 

It's been noteworthy, however, that 
two of President Kennedy's hardest 
fought political battles to date have 
been waged not so much against Re- 


publicans as against members of his 


own party—from the South. In his ef- 
forts to recast the, Democratic party in 
his own image, President Kennedy, for 
example, barely defeated the forces of 
Representative Howard Smith (Dem., 
Va.) in the recent battle to expand 
membership on the House Rules Com- 
mittee [see Feb. 15 news review]. In a 
similarly close struggle, the President's 
supporters barely beat down a crippling 
amendment offered by Senator Harry 
Byrd (Dem., Va.) to the bill extending 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

The long-standing political “marriage” 
between Northern big-city “liberals” 
and Southern rural “conservatives” 
within the Democratic party has been 
one of convenience rather than true 
love. Without Southern support in the 
last election, most observers argue, John 
F. Kennedy would still be the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts. Converse- 
ly, without a Democrat in the White 
House, government jobs for Southern 
Democrats would be hard to find, in- 
deed. So go political realities. 

At the state level, too, all is far from 
sweetness and light within Democratic 
ranks. In New York, for example, the 
party is torn bitterly between rival fac- 
tions—with the regular Democratic or- 
ganization’s leaders pitted against an 
array of “insurgent” Democrats ranging 
from “old-timers” like former Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman and Mrs. Franklio 
D. Roosevelt to “young” political faces 
like Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New 
York City. 

With important elections coming up 
soon in the nation’s most populous city 
and state (this fall New York City will 
elect a mayor, next year New York State 
elects a governor), Democrats are 
alarmed lest party disunity and bicker- 
ing create havoc—with unhappy reper- 
cussions for the party nationally, Even 
the personal influence of President Ken- 
nedy has not been able to halt the intra- 
party squabble in New York 

In California, also, Democrats find 
their ranks divided between Northern 
Californian and Southern Californian 
“wings’—especially between profession- 
al party leaders in San Francisco and a 
more “liberal” group in Los Angeles 
Some observers believe this split was 
largely responsible for California's elec 
toral votes ending up in the Republican 
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column last November. Governor Ed- 
mund G. (Pat) Brown, elected in 1958 
as California’s first Democratic governor 
in 20 years, is expected to be a candi- 
date for re-election next year. But a 
divided party may seriously hamper his 
re-election chances. 


Bo: the Democrats are not alone in 
their intra-party troubles. Despite the 
closeness of Nixon's loss of the 1960 
Presidential race, leadership of the Re- 
publican party appears to be “up for 
grabs.” At least four different individ 
uals or groups are contending for it, and 
three ndmes are prominently and openly 
being mentioned as Presidential timber 
for 1964—Nixon, Goldwater, and Rocke 
feller. 

“The hottest stock on the political 
bourse today,” writes the well-known 
columnist Marquis Childs, “is Barry M 
Goldwater right-wing preferred.” Gold- 
water, the Republican Senator from 
Arizona, has been dazzling Republicans 
from Maine to California with his vigor- 
ous personality and his “principled’ 
(Democrats cal] it “die-hard”) conserva 
tive philosophy. 

Goldwater believes that Republicans 
will continue losing elections unless they 
drop what he calls their “me-too” tack 
By this he means that the Republicans 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Cheers of “Viva Fidell” are loudest among millions of Latin Americans who know 
little but poverty. Some say U. S$. aid is small compared te aid given elsewhere. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Cuba’s dictator 
openly proclaims he 


will intervene wherever 
he can to export 
Castroism to 


all Latin America 


STRUGGLE to shape the destiny 

of 200,000,000 Latin Americans 
is under way. The contenders, facing a 
bruising battle every step of the way, 
may not fight the last rounds for a 
decade or more. The stakes are vast, 
for the outcome may decide whether 
Latin America is to be friend or foe to 
the U. S. 

In one corner is the new-born alianza 
para progreso (alliance for progress), 
outlined by President Kennedy a month 
ago. It is a U. S.-supported ten-year 
economic and social development pro- 
gram aimed at satisfying the needs of 
the Latin Americans for “homes, work 
and land, health and schools.” Under 
this alliance the U. S. would add techni- 
cal and financial aid to Latin America’s 
own resources in a joint effort to raise 
living standards throughout the hemi- 
sphere. 

In another corner is Fidelismo, de- 
rived from the name of Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro. Fidelismo is a revolution- 


Castro’s Loaded Export: 
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ary and Communist-allied doctrine 
driving toward political, economic, and 
social upheaval. It claims the only way 
to progress is to throw out the mod- 
erate, democratically-elected govern- 
ments of Latin America and install new 
radical regimes such as Cuba's. 

In still another corner stand many 
Latin Americans who want to shape 
their own future—not have it molded 
by either U. S. or Cuban-Communist 
pressures. Yet their nations are so eco- 
nomically depressed or insecure, and 
their social problems so potentially ex 
plosive, that they have to turn for out 
side help somewhere. The question is 
in which direction? 

On paper and in words, both Presi- 
dent Kennedy's alianza para progreso 
and Premier Castro's Fidelismo promis« 
hope for millions of Latin Americans 
Both promise a tomorrow in which food 
and education, not malnutrition and i) 
literacy, may be the common heritage 
Both prophesy a future in which men 
in Latin America may work for ade 
quate wages, not the 75 cents a day on 
which many Paraguayan peasants, for 
instance, support their families 
Both promise a day when the people of 
Latin America will live in decent 
homes, not shanty-town huts with no 
plumbing, lights, beds, or floors—as 
millions now do. 

But one of the contenders, the alianza 
para progreso, aims to achieve its goal 
by encouraging (in President Ken 
nedy's words) the “rule of courage and 
freedom.” We propose, he said in an 
nouncing his plan, “to build a hemi- 
sphere where all men can hope for the 
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Pro-Castro student demonstration in Sao Paulo, Brazil, greeted recent 
visit by group of state governors from the United States. “‘O.N.U.” (on 
sign at right) stands for Spanish abbreviation for the United Nations. 


same high standards of living and all 
can live out their lives in dignity and 
freedom.” 

Fidelismo, on the other hand, would 
try to achieve its goals through the 
destruction of all “Yanqui” (U. S.) in- 
fluence. The U. S., declares Castro, “is 
the sworn enemy of all progress in 
Latin America.” In a recent three-hour 
speech, he derided Kennedy's proposed 
alliance for progress as “alms for beg- 
gars’ and an attempt “to buy Latin 
American countries with usury dollars.” 


Herblock in Washington Post & Times Hers! 
“No More Manana, “a 


Despite the rigid dictatorship that 
has become a part of Fidelismo, hun- 
dreds of thousands, perhaps millions of 
Latin Americans cheer “Viva Fidel!’ 
whenever Castro speaks. Other millions 
have a different view of both Castro 
and the Fidelismo he has created—but 
dare not ignore either the man or his 
creed. For Fidelismo, whether correct- 
ly or incorrectly interpreted, appears 
like a golden rainbow to many Latin 
Americans. 

To the hungry, the bedless, the il 
literate, Fidelismio promises compre 
hensible goals. It has given hope to 
parents whose children attend no schoo] 
because no school exists in their region. 
It has given hope to those who live in 
parts of Central America where sani 
tary and medical facilities are so poor 
that the life expectancy is only 35 
years 


g Nan there is, by now, ample evi 


dence that Fidelismo also promises 
dictatorship and Communist penetra 
tion does not seem to alarm millions of 
poor Latin Americans. To them food is 
more important than ideology, as home 
more important than totalitarianism 
Indeed, many of these people have 
never even heard of communism. But 
they have known the hunger and pov 
erty Fidelismo claims it will end. 
President Kennedy's proposed plan, 
being only one month old, has not yet 
had a chance to gain the backing that 
Fidelismo has gained. Yet Fidelismo it- 
self is not old. It was born soon after 
Fidel Castro vaulted into power afte: 
ousting Cuban dictator Fulgencio Ba- 


(Continued on page 30 





SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


school delegates ‘to the 


A forum discussion featuring high 


ernd Nehrkorn (West Germany): 
: HT ide l I think one of the major problems 
in the world today is that people want 


someone else to make their decisions 
for them. Even in the so-called democ- 
racies people want a Welfare state, 
and I think that’s not the true form of 
democracy. It makes people irresponsi- 
ble. 

Moderator: This phrzase “welfare 
state” is often charged with lots of 
meanings and shades of meanings. Let's 
make sure we all understand how we're 
using it. 

Donald Poling (Alaska): 1d define 
it as a system in which the economy is 
more or less balanced by the govern- 
ment. 

Moderator: How do you mean “bal- 
anced”? 

Donald: | mean that the government 
provides or controls some services which 
it doesn't believe individuals or private 
businesses can handle by themselves 
for the benefit of all the people. 

Bernd (West Germany): I'd like to 
add something. Don said it is balanced 
economically. It is not just economics— 
because I don’t think you can interfere 

: nad ' } with an economy without interfering 
Ss wes d next aden also with the country’s politics and to 
Bbehts fro Bas eral these a certain extent its culture. I think that 
is week) panel s Re piel a welfare state is wrong because, ac- 
ef cording to my interpretation of democ- 

racy, it is not democracy. I believe that 

in a democracy the government should 


Student Leaders 


Speak Out on 'G 0) A LS’ 








Among Williamsburg panel participants were 
(1. to r.j—mederator Roy Hemming; Bernd 
Nehrkorn (West Germany) Sylvia Carmelita 
Caruth (Arkansas); Donald Poling (Alaska); 
Maurice Prauner (Nebraska); John Cox, Jr. 
(Lovisiana); Lovis Eiguren (Nevada); Sigrid 
Lauscher (Austria); Willie Manning, Jr. (La.). 
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interfere as little as possible with the 
work of individuals. 

Svend Hansen (Denmark): As a rep- 
resentative of a welfare state, I think I 
have to defend it a little. It’s nice to 
talk about leaving the individual free 
to take care of himself. But as a matter 
of fact, sometimes the individual is not 
able to do so. For instance, old people 
and sick persons. I think it’s better that 
the government provide for them. 


Government as “Teacher” 


Samia Elias (United Arab Republic): 
I disagree with the German delegate 
about the individual taking care of him- 
self. Take Egypt, for example. The 
farmers, in the last centuries before our 
new government, were not educated. 
They did not know what was good for 
them as farmers. Now the government 
helps them, other nations come and 
teach them how to plant, how to live 
better, and we are raising the standards 
of the country. But we couldn't do it 
without government aid. 

Bernd (West Germany): Of course, 
education certainly is a matter for gov- 
ernment in these underdeveloped coun- 
tries, as it is necessary before you can 
provide equality of opportunity. If only 
a few of the people are educated this 
would be an unequal opportunity. 

Carmelita Caruth (Arkansas): 1 feel 
that the government should also be re- 
sponsible for housing. Living conditions 
are definitely below par in many places. 
In fact, they are outmoded. The gov- 
ernment could build some type of proj- 
ects or something that would come up 
to modern standards. This would also 
cut down some of the diseases which 
are prevalent in those areas. 


Local or Federal Responsibility? 


Donald Poling (Alaska): It seems to 
me that this is the responsibility of a 
local government—not the federal. As 
far as four walls and a roof go, just 
about anyone can throw those together. 


In Alaska, for instance, the Eskimos 
just take blocks of sod and put them 
over a frame, and they've got a house. 

Samia (UAR): But is that adequate 
for our world in 1961? 

Bernd Nehrkorn (West Germany): I 
can't help but note that the delegates 
from those parts of the world which 
are called underdeveloped favor more 
interference by the government. The 
countries which are more highly de- 
veloped seem to favor less 

Samia Elias (UAR): I don’t think it’s 
a question of the government “interfer- 
ing” in everything. It is more a case of 
giving the people the primary things 
they wouldn’t otherwise have 

Don Bell (Iowa): The delegate from 
Arkansas said that federal housing 
should be one of our main objectives. 
But I know of some areas where the 
government has put up houses—real 
nice ones, by the way—and the people 
who moved into them, at low rents, 
made new slums out of them in a mat- 
ter of months. I think before you build 
houses for people you have to teach 
them how to live decently 
it’s pointless. 


otherwise 


individual Responsibility 


John Cox, Jr. (Louisiana): That's just 
the point. I agree with the German 
delegate that the government has a re- 
sponsibility of interfering only to the 
point of lifting the individual up to a 
plane where he can go on by himself. 
If you're going to have federal aid in 
housing—which is a big step and great 
inroad for federal interference—then 
just giving people houses isn’t going to 
do much good. There’s also got to be 
cultural or educational aid. The gov- 
ernment should help set up higher 
standards in these fields first. 

Rebecca Cogan-Baum (Chile): 1 think 
the first goal of a nation should be 
economic—specifically, to keep employ- 
ment high. That way the whole stand- 
ard of a country rises. 

Isaac Alaluf-Pessa (Chile 


Yes, this 


John Crane phote 
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must be one of the main goals of the 
nation—to keep the people with a high 
standard of living. But I would like to 
add that employment can be helped by 
having the government build houses. 
In Chile there is a serious problem 
with housing, and the government could 
help the people with employment by 
building houses. 

John Cox (Louisiana): 1 think that 
brings us back to what -we were dis- 
cussing a few minutes ago. It’s all well 
and good for us to have full employ- 
ment, but how are we going to supply 
full employment without having a wel- 
fare state? 


Employment Opportunities 


Leon Cosby (Florida): 1 think the 
government should be responsible for 
providing the opportunity for employ- 
ment in the field that you want. Take 
engineering, for example. Down in the 
South there aren't enough engineers, 
and the field is very limited. Southern 
schools do not teach engineering as 
much as in the schools up North. I think 
that if the government provided more 
dollars for courses in engineering in the 
South, more students down here would 
be encouraged to take engineering. 

Don Poling (Alaska): 1 agree with 
that. In the state of Alaska we have 
large government projects such as the 
Big Rampart Canyon Dam. This will 
speed up our Alaskan economy and pro- 
vide full employment. But it’s a multi- 
million-dollar dam, and private industry 
couldn't build it. It wouldn't yield a 
profit for some time—maybe 20 or 30 
years. Yet by building it, the govern- 
ment will spur on private industry, not 
government industry, in Alaska. Private 
industry will be attracted to the area. 
It will use this power, and private in- 
dustry will hire people and create more 
jobs. I think this is an example of gov- 
ernment being a catalyst—without con- 
trolling everything. 

Maurice Prauner (Nebraska): 1 think 
you mentioned before that we don't 
want this to get out of hand. It should 
only be useful projects that the govern- 
ment starts for employment. I mean, 
back in the New Deal days weren't 
many projects criticized for being use- 
less—like taking dirt from one ditch to 
dump in another ditch? 


Protecting Minority Rights 


Leslie Smith (New Zealand): I'd like 
to bring up another aspect of the role 
of government in achieving goals. I 
think the federal» government here in 
the United States should take a much 

(Continued on page 36) 








A REView OF TATE 


All Eyes on Southeast Asia 


The spotlig/ 4 of international diple- 
macy focused on the Land of a Million 


Elephants, as the jungle-clogged 
Se eS ae ae 
called. 


Statesmen in many parts of the globe 
worked overtime to choke off the war 
between Laotian government forces 
and Communist rebels (for background, 
see last week's news pages). 

PIn Bangkok, Thailand: Member na- 
tions of the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (the U.S., Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Pakistan, and Thailand) declared they 
were prepared to “take whatever ac- 
tion may be appropriate” to meet the 
threat of a Communist takeover in 
strategic Laos. Laos, which Western 
diplomats call the “cork” that bottles up 
the Chinese Communists to the north 
and prevents them from spilling into 
Cambodia, Thailand, and Malaya, is a 


key area in the free world’s efforts to 
block further Communist expansion in 
Asia (see map). 

Pin J Indonesia: Communist 
China's Foreign Minister Chen Yi, on a 
visit to Indonesia, warned that if the 
SEATO members send troops to sup- 
pert government forces in Laos, “then 
China will send troops” to back the 
rebels in Laos. 

>In London: Souvanna Phouma, a neu- 
tralist and former premier of Laos (who 
was ousted last December by the pro- 
Western Laotian government now in 
power) called for an end to both the 
Seviet military aid to the rebels and 
the U.S. military aid to the Laotian 
government. 

PIn Moscow: The Soviets issued their 
long-awaited reply to Western peace 
proposals for Laos. Moscow called for 
an international conference to be held 
in Cambodia to negotiate a settlement. 
Of the Western proposal for an im- 
mediate cease-fire, Moscow said that 
it favored an appeal to the belliger- 
ents but side-stepped the issue of ac- 
cepting the Western view that a truce 
should precede the conference. 

PIn Washington: U.S. government 
spokesmen emphasized that this nation 
would insist on an effective—and veri- 
fied—cease-fire before it takes part in 
any conference to work out a Laotian 
settlement. Though President Kennedy 
said that “the Soviet reply . . . offers 
hope that a way can be found to es- 
tablish a neutral and independent Laos 


guerrillas are still actively fighting. 
Long, drawn-out negotiations, the U.S. 


further territorial gains. 





T PRESS TIME 


Nam, said Britain's Foreign Secretary, 
The Earl of Heme. 

Communist forces in South Viet Nam, 
using terrorism, propaganda, and assas- 
sination to further their aims, are said 
to have a strong hold on many villages 
and are reported to control a large part 
of the country. South Vietnamese Pres- 
ident’s Ngo Dinh’s forces, according to 
some reports, now have full control 
only in the large cities of South Viet 
Nam. (Watch for major World Affairs 
feature on South Viet Nam, coming in 
our May 10, issue.) 


Belgian Elections 


Belgian Premier Gaston Eyskens 
resigned after nationwide elections 
resulted in a loss of nine of the 125 
seats his coalition government had 
held in Belgium's House of Represent- 
atives, 

The elections had been called after 
month-long rioting against Eyskens’ 
“austerity program —designed to shore- 
up Belgium's wobbling economy (see 
World Affairs feature, March 22 issue). 
Under Belgium's system of government, 
elections may be called any time the 
government wants to test public sup- 
port of its programs. 

As we went to press, Belgium's King 
Baudouin I had asked Eyskens to 
remain in office while a new govern- 
ment was formed. The new government 
will also probably be a coalition gov- 
ernment, since none of the Belgian 
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political parties was able to secure a 
majority of seats in the parliament. Un- 
der a parliamentary system of govern- 
ment, such as the one in Belgium, two 
or more parties frequently cooperate 
to form a coalition (partnership) to or- 
ganize a new government. 


Vote Comes to D.C. 


The 23rd Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution, giving residents of Wash- 
ington, D.C., the right to vote in Presi- 
dential elections for the first time in 
ovr history, has been ratified by the 
necessary three fourths of the states. 


Under the amendment, the 764,000 
residents of the District of Cotumbia 
(of whom about 503,000 are over the 
age of 21 and eligible to vote) will 
have three electoral votes to cast for 
President and Vice-President. They 
will have no representation in Con- 
gress, however, and Congress will 
continue to, govern the affairs of the 
District in cooperation with a three- 
man commission appointed by the 
President. 

About 40,000 to 50,000 persons liv- 
ing and working in Washington (mostly 
for the government) maintain voting 
residences in their home states, and 
voted in the past by absentee ballot. 

>WHAT'S BEHIND IT? The U/S. 
Constitution provides that Presidential 
electors shall be chosen only by the 
states. When the District of Columbia 
was first carved out of Virginia and 
Maryland as the site for the nation’s 
‘capital in 1800, residents of the area 
who did not maintain voting residences 
elsewhere in the U.S. were automati- 
cally disfranchised, since they were no 
longer residents of any state. 

The Constitution also gave Congress 
authority to “exercise exclusive legis- 
lation” over the capital. Until 1874, 
residents of Washington elected their 
own legislature for local home rule un- 
der a grant of power from Congress. 
But since 1874—87 years ago—Congress 
has itself governed the district, and 
Washingtonians have had no vote to 
cast for any public office. 

The 23rd Amendment specifies that 
the number of electoral votes granted 
to the district shall be no more than 
those accorded to “the least populous 
state.” Six states now have three elec- 
toral votes each. They are Alaska, Dela- 
ware, Hawaii, Nevada, Vermont, and 
Wyoming. The capital will thus have 
three electoral votes. 

Ratification of the amendment by 
the states was one of the swiftest in 
history. It came when Kansas became 
the 38th state to vote for ratification, 
only 286 days after the amendment 
had passed both houses of the U.S. 
Congress by the necessary two-thirds 





vote. The only other amendment to 
gain swifter action from the states was 
the 12th (ratified in 1804), requiring 
electors to vote separately for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. This amend- 
ment sailed through three fourths of 
the states in 230 days. 

The 22nd Amendment, limiting a 
President to two terms in office, was 
ratified 10 years ago after being con- 
sidered by the states for four years. 

Amendments to the Constitution are 
proposed by a two-thirds vote of both 
houses of Congress or, on application 
of the legislatures of two thirds of the 
states, by a convention called by Con- 
gress. Ratification of proposed amend- 
ments are then achieved by a vote of 
three fourths of the state legislatures 
or by the calling of special conven- 
tions in three fourths of the states. 
Only one amendment, the 2Ist repeal- 
ing prohibition, was ratified by three 
fourths of the states through the call- 
ing of a special constitutional conven- 
tion. All the others, including the 23rd, 
were ratified by state legislatures. 


WHO WAS NO. 38? 


A comic-opera type of dispute arose 
among three states as to which would 
be given the honor of being the 38th, 
or deciding, state to vote for ratifica- 
tion of the 23rd Amendment. Kansas 
sought the honor, as did Ohio. Each of 


Herbiock in Washington Post & Times Herald 


these two states was holding out, hop- 
ing the other would cast ratifying vote 
number 37. For two days the Kansas 
and Ohio legislatures watched each 
other and waited. Then, on March 29, 
New Hampshire’s legislature broke the 
ice by becoming the 37th state to 
ratify. Within 14 minutes the Kansas 
legislature, gleefully claiming to be 
number 38, voted ratification, followed 
42 minutes later by Ohio. 

The next day, however, New Hamp- 
shire reconsidered its action, then 
voted to re-ratify (a maneuver consid- 
ered unconstitutional by some authori- 
ties). This move, if valid, would make 
Kansas the 37th state and Ohio the 
decisive 38th—with New Hampshire as 
the 39th. 

The General Services Administration, 
which handles ratification matters in 
Washington, neatly sidestepped the 
entire dilemma by reporting to Con- 
gress simply that the amendment 
was ratified—and listing the ratifying 
states alphabetically instead of chron- 
ologically. 

Only one Southern state voted to 
ratify the 23rd Amendment—Tennes- 
see. There has been some Southern 
opposition to giving Washington resi- 
dents the right to vote. About 54 per 
cent of the capital's population is Ne- 
gro, according to the 1960 census. 

(News continues on page 20) 








CHALLENGE: To double 


Problem: 


To design and build a transmission system 
that can carry twice as much electricity as 
present systems. Why? To help meet Amer- 
ica’s growing demand for electricity—without 
having to tie up vast new stretches of impor- 
tant and costly land for the erection of trans- 
mission lines. Carrying higher voltages over 
fewer lines could help keep the cost of elec- 
tricity the big bargain it is today. 





ee 


Solution: 


Project EHV (Extra High Voltage)—a 4.3- 
mile transmission system constructed by 
General Electric working with electric utili- 
ties and other companies. This huge proto- 
type system is now testing the new materials, 
new equipment, and new techniques America 
will need to double its electric power within 
the next 10 years. Different types of towers, 
some higher than a 10-story building, are 





U.S. electric power by 19'70 


What it takes 
to meet 
a challenge 
like this 


Helping to double America’s 
electric power is exciting work. 
It takes imagination and ingenu- 
ity—plus these vital ingredients. 
it takes resources — companies 
with sound financing, experi- 
ence, and leadership. Companies 
whose management and owners 
are willing to invest in research 
facilities like General Electric’s 
$7,500,000 Project EHV near 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


It takes teamwork — the really 
big jobs take big cooperation. 
On Project EHV, General Elec- 
tric is working with 15 private 
utilities, 12 cooperating supplier, 
companies, and engineers from 
14 consulting firms. 

it takes people—highly trained 
minds, which are the most im- 
portant ingredients of progress. 
General Electric, for example, 
has more than 12,000 scientists 
and engineers working on proj- 
ects to boost America’s supply 
of electricity — and thousands 
of other skilled people. These 
men and women prepared for 
their important jobs by working 
hard at the school subjects you 
have yet to tackle. 


The challenge to you. Your 
education can equip you to take 
an important place beside the 
used to determine relative strength, costs, and — and rage oc who ~~ ex- 
<1: : . “t< H ; ¥ pioring new orizons, soiving 
durability. The lines are stabbed with light sag eal peplindaad te alow 
ning — both real and artificial — to test in- tific history. The opportunity is 
sulators and conductors. A giant computer yours — right now! 
records the data—including tests to help elim- 
inate interference with TV and radio. Project 
EHV has succeeded in carrying the world’s 
highest voltage—720,000 volts, or more than 
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Congo Cash Crisis 


United Nations efforts to maintain 
peace and order in the strife-torn 
Conge were threatened by a lack of 
cash needed to continue the U.N. 
operation in the Congo. 

The threat lingered despite a 
United States pledge of an unspecified 
amount of extra money beyond our 
regular payments, The total U.S. con- 
tribution toward the U.N.’s Congo oper- 

ation could reach $60,000,000—about 
half of this year’s entire Congo costs. 
Last year the U.S. also paid about 
half of the U.N.’s Congo expenses, al- 
though our normal assessed share is 
one third. 

Britain and Canada are also contribut- 
ing. The British sent the U.N. a check 
for $3,768,000 to cover their full share 
of last year’s Congo expenses. The Ca- 
nadians are preparing a payment of 
nearly the same amount to cover their 
full share of the Congo bill, plus other 
U.N. expenses. 

Despite this cash help by three 
Western nations, the U.N. is still facing 
a serious financial crisis. This year's 
military bill for the Congo is expected 
to reach $130,000,000—about twice 


last year’s expenses. While the U.S. is 
willing to pay half this cost, our govern- 
ment believes it is neither fair, nor po- 


litically wise, for this country to under- 
write the entire Congo operation. 

To make ends meet, U.N. Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold has 
had to dip into other U.N. funds. This 
has given the Congo operation a hand- 
to-mouth quality that some U.N. ob- 
servers say has impaired its eftective- 
ness and authority. 

»WHAT'S BEHIND IT: The Congo 
crisis has saddled the U.N. with one of 
its biggest operations. But only a hand- 
ful of nations have been willing to help 
pay for it. Until Britain and Canada 
offered to send their checks, only four 
of the U.N.’s 99 members had paid 
their Congo assessments—Australia, Ire- 
land, the Netherlands, and the U.S. 

The U.N.’s financial headache has 
been complicated by the refusal of 
the Soviet bloc nations to pay any part 
of their Congo assessments. Bitterly op- 
posed to the U.N.’s Congo pol- 
icy, and determined to humiliate Mr. 
Hammarskjold, the Soviets have no in- 
tention of making any cash contribution. 

But many other nations, particularly 
in Latin America and the Middle East, 
have shied away from supporting the 
U.N. Congo operation. Some of them 
argue that the Congo crisis is a “big 
power problem” which doesn’t concern 
them directly. 

U.N. officials were further dismayed 
late last month when France an- 
nounced that it would not pay any 


ington, Ind. Jean went on to win the race. 


part of its assessment for the U.N. op- 
eration in the Congo. 

The Canadians warned that the U.N. 
might go the way of the former League 
of Nations into ineffectiveness and 
collapse unless such financial crises 
were resolved. 


in Brief 


ANOTHER FOR AFRICA. The fast- 
changing map of Africa will show an- 
other new nation at the end of this 
year. On December 28 the East Afri- 
can territory of Tanganyika (as large 
in area as Texas and Colorado com- 
bined) will become an independent na- 
tion. A former German colony, Tangan- 
yika came under a League of Nations 
mandate following World War I and is 
now a United Nations trust territory 
administered by Britain. In recent 
years Tanganyika made rapid strides 
toward independence under its liberal, 
pro-Western leader, Julius Nyerere. 
On May 1 the Tanganyika legislative 
council will become a “full-fledged” 
legislature and Mr. Nyerere is ex- 
pected .to become Tanganyika’s first 
prime minister. He has indicated that 
Tanganyika will apply for membership 
in the British Commonwealth. 


ARMS DEBATE POSTPONED. The 
United Nations saw a rare spectacle 
last week—the introduction of a joint 
resolution by the United States and 
the Soviet Union. The two world powers 
jointly called for a cancellation of dis- 
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armament debate during the current 
meeting of the General Assembly, and 
won unanimous approval of the As- 
sembly’s political committee. In similar 
statements, Chief U.S. delegate Adlai 
E. Stevenson and Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei A. Gromyko agreed to 
refrain from engaging in a “Cold War” 
disarmament debate. Some U.N. ob- 
servers saw the move as an effort to 
warm the political climate for resuming 
East-West disarmament talks at Geneva 
in early August. 


GETTING YOUNGER? The baby 
boom of the past decade has caused 
the median age of the people of the 
U.S. to decline for the first time in our 
history. The median is the middle. It 
means that half the population is older 
than the median figure and half is 
younger. The median age now stands 
at 29.5 years according to the latest 
census. In 1800 the median age was 
16 years; in 1900 it was 22.9 years; 
in 1950 it was 30.2 years—ever up- 
ward. The historic 1960 drop is due 
to the large increase of younger pop- 
ulation in the 1950s. 

The U.S. Census Bureau also re- 
ported that because women live longer 
than men, the ratio of men to women 
in the population has decreased since 
1950. The 1950 ratio of 99 men and 
boys for every 100 women and girls 
has dropped to 97 (male) to 100 (fe- 
male) in 1960. 


AND YOU'RE JUST ONE. The pop- 
ulation of the world will pass the 
3,000,000,000 mark this year! This is 
a prediction made by the U.N. De- 
partment of Economic and Social Af- 
fairs. It also estimates the world’s popu- 
lation increase to be a_ walloping 
45,000,000 to 55,000,000 yearly. India, 
for example, one of the world’s most 
populous nations, estimates its present 
population to be 438,000,000—a 21.5 
per cent rise in the past decade. 


JOKER IN THE HOUSE? Alaskan 
legislators repealed their own pay bill 
last week—but it wasn’t a magnanimous 
act to save the taxpayers any money 
Both Houses were horrified when they 
discovered that a bill they had ac- 
cepted contained a rider (an addition 
to the bill) repealing the legislative 
pay law. 

“Some joker sneaked it in,” said 
Democratic Representative John S 
Hellenthal. Senator George B. McNabb, 
(Dem.), confessed he was “the guilty 
party.” He said it was an experiment 
to prove that some members did not 
always know what they were voting 
for. The red-faced legislators rescinded 
their action and sent the bill back to 
the conference committee—before they 
lost their pay checks. 





PIN-UP PROVERBS = 


7 ee by Yogi Bear 
A-kere’s how the facts stack 


Muscles and curves 
get fed or drop dead! 


Miss the No. 1 meal 
and you’re out of the deal! 


The hip never skip breakfast ) 


Yogi's point is you look better, hi f . 
feel better, and work better when cid 
you've had a good, nourishing 
breakfast. And Kellogg cereals 
are a speedy, tasty way to get 
this important nourishment dur- 
ing morning rush. 
Remember— good nourishment 
begins at breakfast and lasts all 
day! 
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“The best to you each morning” 





? 


today you can do so many things with 


sists 


Photo taken at The American Museum of Nature! History 
Keep the whole story—in your own sparkling movies! Now’s the Pictures make instant, accurate “‘notes."" For instance, 
time to start a “movie log” of your boat, your car, all your outdoor your pictures of an exhibit remember details you might 
fun. Movies catch the action, color, excitement. They bring it back, forget. Use pictures for field reports, too. Picture-notes 
moment by moment, just as it happened. You can’t forget when you speed review for exams. Discover how much your camera 
ike a movie camera along. It’s snapshot-easy to use! can help at school—and add to your fun. 


tomorrow photography can do so many 
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Photo, Stevens Institute of Technology : 
Researchers in science, medicine, industry use photo- In almost every branch of manufacturing, pictures can help you 
micrography to study and exchange data about micro- ‘© run the business. For example, if you aie production epecialist, 
scopic phenomena. Here, a metallurgist photographs the motion pictures of a produc tion line make it easier to analyze factory 
microstructure of a crystal. Such pictures are useful in operations, improve efficiency. And photography is basic in adver- 
the development of new alloys for industrial needs. tising, sales, personnel work and public relations. 


soasslsiiitien ts tag vite EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 





photography 


Share your good times—with snapshots. At partics, at school, 
wherever the gang gets together, enjoy the fun you can spark when 
you bring out a new batch of pictures! And when you take pictures 
of your friends, be sure to have extra prints made for them. For what 
they cost, nothing you could do is so much appreciated. 


things for you 


Do you have a flair for words? Many writers keep picture “diaries” 
io remember the reactions of people, the flavor of places. They find 
new ideas in their photo files. They turn up plots for stories, themes 
for articles, details that make their writing more vivid, more truc 
to life. And taking pictures sharpens your powers of observation. 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Photography 
is the fun 
with a future! 


Brownie Starflash Camera 





for good shots, night or day. 


Compact. Easy to take with you. 
Always ready to use when a 
good picture happens— indoors 
or out, night or day. Just aim 
and shoot. Flash-synchronized. 
Use it for color slides or for 
snapshots in black-and-white or 
color. Less than $11. 


Brownie Starmeter Camera 


with built-in meter at low, aa > 


low price. Sensitive electric 
eye shows settings to make for 
good, clear shots. Has sharp, 
color-corrected 3-element 
Kodar lens. Takes color slides, 
black-and-white snapshots, 
color snapshots. Less than $22. 





Brownie Movie Camera 
takes 3 kinds of shots. 


When fun won’t sit still, 
bring it home in colorful 
8mm movies. Brownie 
Movie Camera, Turret 
f/1.9, takes telephoto and 
wide-angle shots as well 
as regular movies. Less 
than $60, or as little as 
$6 down. And a Brownie 
8 Movie Camera, //2.7, 
is yours for less than $27. 





Use dependable Kodak Film 





for those once-in-a- 

lifetime shots. Kodak 

makes color and black- 
and-white films for all 
popular cameras— 

and hundreds of spe- 

cial films for science 

and industry. 

See your dealer for exact retail 
prices. Many dealers offer terms 
as low as 10% down. 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW” AND “OZZIE AND HARRIET" 





Frank Wiliams, Detroit Free Press 


is One Man’s Fact Another Man's Fiction? 


An “Untouchable” 


Subject ? 


URING his meteoric career, tele- 

vision’s Eliot Ness has usually 
emerged triumphant from his many 
struggles with the villains of organized 
crime (if not always with TV critics 
who think the quality of the program's 
plots and its emphasis on violence leave 
much to be desired). 

But the hero of The Untouchables 
met his match last month when he 
tangled with an irate group of Italian- 
Americans. Reeling heavily, the TV 
crime-fighter withdrew to his corner 
and promised that future productions 
of the program—which deals with pro- 
hibition-era gangs—would avoid using 
fictional characters with Italian names 
as hoodhums. 

Eliot Ness’ troubles began when sev- 
eral groups of Italian-Americans com- 
plained that too many gangsters with 
Italian names were appearing on The 
Untouchables. They charged that this 
was casting unfair aspersions on millions 
of decent, law-abiding citizens of Italian 
extraction. As the protests rolled in, 
some Italian-Americans threatened to 
boycott the sponsors’ products. One of 
the show’s sponsors, claiming another 


reason, announced he would not renew 
his contract to sponsor the program 
next year. 

Pressure mounted last month when 
more than 200 pickets marched around 
the American Broadcasting Company's 
New York headquarters in protest against 
The Untouchables. The demonstrators 
carried signs saying: “ABC is Un-Amer- 
ican” and “Italians are not gangsters.” 

Then the National Italian-American 
League to Combat Defemation com- 
plained to ABC and to Desilu Produc- 
tions, makers of the popular series. As 
a result, the producers announced that 
from now on no fictional racketeers on 
The Untouchables will have Italian 
names. And as an extra measure, Nick 
Rossi, right-hand man to Eliot Ness, 
will be given more prominence as a 
crime fighter. 

While the compromise pleased Ital- 
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ian-American societies, it irritated some 
other people. The well-known critic 
John Crosby, for example, complained 
that television once again had caved in 
to a pressure group, and in doing so 
sacrified historical authenticity. 

“It would be extremely difficult,” 
wrote Crosby, “for any writer to write 
a history of organized crime in this 
country going back to Al Capone, or 
before Capone, without filling it almost 
exclusively with Italian names... . I 
know they [Italians] produced Tosca- 
nini and a lot of fine artists—but also a 
lot of criminals.” 

Historical authenticity, Crosby com- 
plained, is now “to be sacrificed in the 
interests of Italian-American relations. 
What really is sacrificed is Truth. I am 
a minority group of one who thinks 
truth should be told, and I think there 
should be a pressure group called The 
Committee to Tell the Truth No Matter 
Whose Ox Is Gored.” 


Bor is “historigal authenticity” enough 
of a guide to truth? Or can it, un- 
intentionally perhaps, promote and re- 
inforce attitudes which in themselves 
are untruthful and distorted—such as 
“all Italians are gangsters” or “all Orien 
tals are sly and devious”? 

It is not only Italian groups, of course, 
which have been subjected to unfavor- 
able or stereotyped portrayals in litera- 
ture and the arts. Nearly every racial or 
nationality group has at one time or an- 
other protested against certain books, 
movies, or television programs they be- 
lieve are unfair to them. 

Negro groups, for example, have pro- 
tested the use in schools of such Ameri- 
can classics as Mark Twain's Huckle- 
berry Finn and Joel Chandler Harris’ 
Uncle Remus—because of passages or 
language which Negroes find offensive. 
Similarly, the dialogue of the well- 
known all-Negro play Green Pastures 
was “revised” for a recent TV presenta- 
tion, and Oscar Hammerstein Il even 
had to rewrite the words of his classic 
song “Ol Man River”’—again because 
of pressure from Negro organizations 
which argued that some of the lines, 
perhaps unintentionally, helped to re- 
inforce “stereotypes” that were no longer 
valid. 

Similarly, some Jewish groups have 
criticized “stereotyped” portrayals in 
such classic works as Shakespeare’s The 
Merchant of Venice. A decade ago the 
U. S. release of the film version of 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Stars of 1960 SINGER 
Young Stylemaker Contest 


Pretty Mary Jane Diehl of Canfield, Ohio, stitched 
her way to fame, fashion and France with this hand- 
some brown and white wool herringbone suit. She 
outsewed all other contenders in the Misses and 
Mrs. Division with Vogue Pattern #5029 to win 
$1000 and a trip to Paris Couture houses. 


Over 60,000 girls aged 10 to 21 entered the con- 

test. And 5,000 of them took home local prizes in- 
cluding sewing cases and SINGER* Sewing Machines. 
The 15 top winners (5 from each Division) came to 
New York for an all-expense-paid round of judging, 
plays and sight-seeing. 
Watch for next year’s contest announcement in 
your favorite magazines. The winner could be YOU 
...if you invest $10, some time, and a few yards of 
material in the SINGER Contest Dressmaking Course 
(eight 24-hour lessons). Make your dress while 
you learn to sew the easy SINGER way. And perhaps 
we'll be wishing YOU Bon Voyage. 





SINGER SEWING CENTERS 

















Listed in your phone book under stINcER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co, 


Teen Winner— 15-year-old 
Texas belle, Cheryl Ann Little 
of San Antonio won United 
States Tour and $600 with this 
black and white checked wool 
suit. Vogue #1637. 





Tween Winner — Frances 
Wargo, 13, bright-eyed Bell- 
aire, Texas, lass, sewed up top 
prize of U. S. Tour and $400. 
She made her green wool dress 
from Simplicity Pattern#3541. 





Diamond 


HAT old bat magic has every base- 

ball fan under its spell. But batting 
doesn’t always win pennants. You must 
have the pitching, too. 

Way back in 1894, the Phillies set 
the all-time batting record with—you 
won't believe this—a@ team average of 
343! And where did they finish? Only 
fourth! 

The modern team batting mark is 
319, set by the Giants in 1930; they 
finished third. The American League 
record of .316 was set by the Tigers of 
1921 who wound up no better than 
sixth. 

Five years later (1926) the Tigers 
presented probably the greatest clout- 
ing outfield of all time. Harry Heilmann 
whacked .367; Heinie Manush, .377; 
and Fats Fothergill, .367. 

Imagine an outfield with every man 
slugging .367 or better! What's more, 
the No. 1 outfield sub, Ty Cobb, 
chipped in with a .339 average. And 
where did the murderous Tigers finish? 
Sixth! 

Still not convinced? Then get a load 
of this: In 1930 the Phillies came up 
with eight .300 hitters. Look at their 
averages: Klein, .386; O’Doul, .383; 
Whitney, .342; Friberg, .341; McCurdy, 
.331; Hurst, .327; Sherlock, .324; and 
Davis, .3153. 

Where did they wind up? In the 
cellar! 
> Now let’s turn this around. The only 
team in baseball history that produced 
four 20-game winning pitchers was the 
1920 Chicago White Sox. Urban Faber 
won 23; Claude Williams, 22; Dickie 
Kerr, 21, and Ed Cicotte, 21. 

Get that: Four pitchers winning a 
total of 87 games! You'd imagine their 
team would have waltzed off with the 
pennant. "Twasn’t so. The rest of the 
staff could wiu only 9 games, and the 
Sox finished second. 

The last American League team to 
produce three 20-game winners was the 
1956 Indians—Bob Lemon, Herb Score, 
and Early Wynn copping 20 apiece. 

The Indians’ Big Three of 1951—Bob 
Feller (22), Mike Garcia (20), and 
Early Wynn (20)—also turned in the 
triple 20-game trick. Then you have to 
go way back to 1931 to find another 
American League team with three 20- 
game winners. That would be the Ath- 
letics, with Lefty Grove (31), George 
Earnshaw (21), and Rube Walberg 
(20). 

Over in the National League, you 
must go back 37 years to find a team 
with three 20-game winners. The Reds 
in 1923 came up with Adolfo Luque 
(27), Pete Donohue (21), and Eppa 
Rixey (20). 

Of these four teams (1951 and 1956 
Indians, 1931 Athletics, and 1923 
Reds), only the 1931 A’s won the pen- 
nant! The others finished second. 


Strangely enough, neither of the two 
most-winning modern teams—the 1954 
Indians with 111 victories, and the 
1942 Cardinals with 106—had more 
than two pitchers who could win 20 or 
more games. 

So what does all this prove? Simple. 
You have to have balance to win pen- 
nants—good pitching, good hitting, 
good defense. 
> All the experts agree that no one will 
ever approach Babe Ruth's total of 
714 home runs. I wouldn't bet on it. 
With the lively ball and short fences 
of today, some strong young fellow 
might do it some day. 

If all you record “bugs” will study 
Ted Williams’ statistics, you'll discover 
an astonishing thing: If not for in- 
juries and two war calls, Ted might 
hot have become the all-time homer 
i: 

Ted wound up his career with 52) 
homers. But he missed the 1943, "44, 
and 45 seasons due to war service. It's 
reasonable to figure he'd have averaged 
35 homers in those years. The same 
holds true for 1952 and ‘53, when Ted 
was under fire in Korea. This adds up 
to 175 home runs. 

What's more, Ted, from 1954 through 
1959, played only part time due to 
injuries. Had he played full time, he'd 


hay it can happen—and may—some 
y! 

> All right, all right, the big league 
baseball races get under way this week, 
and as an expert in good standing I'm 
supposed to predict the winners. 

I hate this sort of nonsense. How can 
you dope out a pennant race? You just 
can't count on anything. Dick Groat 
can break a leg. Warren Spahn can 
suddenly go sour. That rookie who 
burned up the American Association 
can turn out to be a complete bust. 

These things are happening all the 
time, and you have no way of fore- 
seeing them—unless the little birdies 
whisper things to you. And the only 
little birdies I know are the Orioles. 

But, since everyone is twisting my 
arm, I'll make a very shaky prediction: 
I think the Yankees will repeat in the 
American League, and the Dodgers 
will win in the National. 

I like the Yankees because they have 
balance, even if their pitching staff is 
on the doubtful side. The Dodgers 
also seem to have everything, including 
a great rookie crop. 

The Pirates are starting with a sound 
club, but I don’t think everything will 
go just right for them the way it did 
last year. 

As you can see, I have about as many 
convictions as a rookie district attorney, 

—Herman L. Mastn, Sports Editor 
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Juality at your feet 5 
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BROWN 


SHOE COMPANY 


Fielder’s Choice 


Supple gluv leather and foam rubber cushioned insoles give 
this good-looking slip-on the soft, flexible feel of a fielder's 
glove. Strictly big league in Bone, as shown, Buckskin Tan, or 
Chutney. Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


> aad Other styies 9.99 to 11.99. Pedwin Jrs. for boys 


8.99 ond 9.99. All higher Denver West and Canada, 


WIT. 


young ideas in shoes 


To bring you shoes thot represent Americo’s biggest dollor's worth today, we use leather os well os a wide 
voriety of moteriols including Fiber ond plastic products, textiles ond metals—ol! of which hove been thoroughly 
tested in Brown Shoe Compony's Quolity Control leborotories 
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Argentina 

Brazil 

Mexico 

the United States 


' none of these 
__e. The Kennedy program of aid to 
Latin America includes all of 


I. POLITICAL LINE-UPS 


A. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements or ques- 
tions, write the number preceding the 
word or phrase which best completes 
the sentence or answers the question. 


__a. Which of the following areas is 
regarded traditionally as Demo- 
cratic? 

1. small towns in the East 
2. farm areas of the Midwest 
8. the South 
4. the Far West 
5. none of these 
. Which of the following state- 
ments accurately describes the 
results of the 1960 elections? 
1. Republicans lost the White 
House but gained a majority 
in House of Representatives 
. Democrats lost the White 
House but won Congress 
8. Democrats won the White 
House but lost the Senate 
. Democrats won the White 
House and won majorities in 
both Senate and House 
5. none of these 

__c. During what year will the next 
Congressional elections be held? 
1. 1961 3. 1963 
2. 1962 4. 1964 

5. none of these 

__d, The Republican Nationa] Com- 
mittee Chairman has blamed the 
Republican defeat in 1960 on 
1. big city vote 
2. Nixon’s campaign tactics 
8. loss of the “Solid South” 

4. lack of campaign funds 
5. none of these 


B. On the line to the left of the 
name in Column A, write the number 
preceding the correct description in 
Column B. 

Column A 
__a. Harry Byrd 
__b. Everett Dirksen 
__c. Barry Goldwater 
__d. Nelson Rockefeller 
__e. Howard Smith 
_f. Robert Wagner 

Column B 

. U.S. Senator (Rep., Ariz.) 
2. U. S. Senator (Dem., N. Y.) 
8. U. S. Congressman (Dem., Va.) 
. Mayor of the City of New York 
. Governor of New York 
. U.S. Senator (Rep., Ill.) 
. U. S. Senator (Dem., Va.) 


il. CASTRO’S EXPORT 
Multiple Choice 


ascuiile 


How far off the coast of Florida 
is Cuba? 
. about 10 miles 
2. about 90 miles 
3. 548 miles 
. about 1000 miles 
none of these 


+ 


. Which of the following terms or 


expressions describes Castro's 
drive toward political, economic 
and social upheaval? 

1. alianza para progreso 

2. Batistaism 

3. Fidelismo 

4. Yanqui 

5. none of these 


. All of the following have taken 


place in Cuba since the estab- 

lishment of the Castro govern- 

ment, except 

1. seizure by the state of land 
owned by large landowners 

2. seizure of American-owned 
property 

3. encouragement of a free press 

4. charges that the U. S. was 
going to invade Cuba 

5. execution of former Batista 
supporters. 


. Which of the following coun- 


tries has broken diplomatic re- 
lations with Cuba? 


the following, except 
1. a ten-year plan to raise living 
standards 
2. a step-up in the U. S. Food 
for Peace program 
8. an examination’ of the need 
for stabilizing prices of Latin 
American products 
. doubling of :military aid to 
anti-Castro countries 
. encouragement of trade be- 
tween Latin American coun- 
tries 


ill. READING A GRAPH 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 

a. U. S. exports in January 1959 
were over $1,400,000,000. 

U. S. imports in January 1960 

were below $1,200,000,000. 

. For the period covered in the 
graph, U. S. exports reached a 
peak in February 1960. 

. For the period covered in the 
graph, U. S. imports were great- 
er in dollar value than exports. 

. The decline in imports begin- 
ning in September 1960 indi- 
cates an effort by the U. S. to 
correct an unfavorable balance 
of payments. 


Source: New York Times 
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U.S. EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
{Billions of dollars) 
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“Untouchable” Subject? 
(Continued from page 24) 


Dickens’ Oliver Twist was held up for 
many months because Jewish groups 
that the film’s depiction of 

Fagin (by Alec Guinness) was anti- 
These are just a few of the many 
rotests which constantly crop ‘sp over 
ks, movies and TV. American In- 
dians protest when they are shown as 
blood-thirsty scalp-hunters; Spaniards 
don’t like to be portrayed as mustache- 
twirling revolutionaries; and Germans 
would like to forget about the Nazis. 


Mosr Americans agree that stereo- 
typing any racial or religious group 
is not only intolerant but also con- 
trary to the values of our free society. 
The fact that minority groups are 
continually being more easily absorbed 
into the fabric of American life is a 
source of pride and satisfaction to all 
citizens. America is not called “the 
melting pot” without reason. 

The problem, in the eyes of many 
deeply concerned with it, seems to boil 
down to this: must we sacrifice realism 
in order to avoid stereotyping? Stereo- 
typing—attributing certain individual 
characteristics to all the members of a 
group—is the enemy of tolerance and 
should always be criticized. But to 
avoid this, must we rewrite history so 
that no group is offended—even if no 
offense is intended? 

If so, warns New York Times TV 
critic Jack Gould, then we must brace 
ourselves in anticipation of more and 
more “possible expressions of organized 
displeasure, which has the effect of con- 
vincing sponsors that it is wisest to keep 
every type of show as bland as possi- 
ble.” 

Many critics contend that our litera- 
ture benefits from realism, for only 
through knowledge of facts can the 
truth be known. Yet realism that leads 
to stereotyping can hurt. How to resolve 
the problem—that’s the rub! 

Does a respect for history inevitably 
lead to stereotyping? If the answer is 
no—if a realistic portrayal of historical 
events is not meant to offend and does 
not suggest stereotypes to the ordinary 
reader or viewer—then is it right that 
artistic works be censored or changed 
to satisfy the demands of pressure 
groups? 

The problem goes far deeper than 
one American television program—for 
it involves many of the classics of world 
literature. 

But whatever the answer may be, 
Eliot Ness has his problem solved for 
him. The racketeers he will face in the 
future will be just as nefarious as the old 
ones—they just won't have Italian names. 





Somebody got the word in early 
...and got a Hamilton 


Tom left nothing to chance. Not when it came to his 
graduation gift—a Hamilton watch. A discreet word here, 
a hint there—and the family grapevine did the rest. 


Handsomely styled, remarkably accurate, a fine Hamilton watch 
just naturally goes with graduation. And smartly 

on to college, the service, or a job. 

Take a tip from Tom. Just get the word in early: Hamilton! 


At Hamilton Jewelers in the U.S. and Canada. 
Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Castro’s Loaded 

(Continued from page 13) 
tista on January 1, 1959. Castro swore 
that Cuba, after years of tyranny, would 
have democracy. And that democracy, 
he said, would include more work, land, 
housing, schools, and medical care for 
all. 

Castro's message spread to Caracas, 
the capital of. Venezuela—where some 
200,000 of its people live in la Charna- 
ca, a slum of unspeakable filth and 
bottomless despair. ’ 

Castro’s message reached northeast- 
ern Brazil—where 20,000,000 people 
are condemned, according to one U. S. 
reporter, to “virtually sub-human mis- 
ery.” It reached the tin-plated hovels 
of Quito, Ecuador—where 20 people 
often huddle in an airless room that 
serves as home. And Castro's message 
also spread to Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
and Panama. 

It was heard by the poor and the 
middle classes. It was heard by stu- 
dents and idealists. It was heard by op- 
portunists, left wingers, and Commu- 
nists. In the past 18 months elements of 
all these groups have taken part in riot- 
ing in Panama and Venezuela. They al- 
legedly were behind attempted revolu- 
tions in Nicaragua and Guatemala. 

At one point, the U. S. regarded the 
danger as so acute in the two latter 
countries that we sent ships of the U. S. 
Navy to patrol the Caribbean Sea 
coasts last November. The ships were 
ordered to “prevent intervention on the 
part of Communist-directed elements” 
(presumably from Cuba). 


As YET Castro has not been able 
to export his revolution to any other 
Latin American country, Yet, there are 
many signs that other lands in the hemi- 
sphere are being buffeted by advance 
waves of Fidelismo. 

> In Chile, for instance, elections last 
month brought a number of pro-Castro 
politicians into the national legislature. 
> In Ecuador recently, a pro-Castro 
Cabinet minister had to be ousted from 
the government. 

> In Uruguay the government has been 
so concerned about Castro’s propagan- 
da drive that it has come close to 
breaking diplomatic relations with 
Cuba. 

Castros agents are at work every 
day all over the southern hemisphere. 
“Our revolution is your revolution,” 
they preach. 

That revolution, according to Che 
Guevara (said to be “No. 2 man” today 
in Cuba) is a “Marxist revolution.” It 
is a revolution that has turned Cuba 
upside down in two years. 

In Cuba the land has been stripped 
from the large landowners and given 
to the peasant to use—but not to own. 


The state has retained ownership. At 
the same time, more than $1,000,000,- 
000 worth of American-owned proper- 
ty in Cuba has been seized, and not a 
penny of compensation paid to the 
former owners. 

Hand in hand with the seizure of U. S. 
property has gone a swift crumbling 
of U. S.-Cuban relations. Castro charged 
that the U. S. was about to invade 
Cuba. No invasion came, Castro charged 
the U. S. with aggression. No sub- 
stantial proof was offered. Castro hurled 
abuse and insults at U. S. political lead- 
ers. The U. S. counseled patience. 

Many reasoned Castro's anti-Ameri- 
can campaign was a cover-up for Cuba's 
growing economic headaches. Others 
thought it was a carefully worked-out 
plan to break all U. S. ties and swing 
Cuba into the Communist orbit. 

Whatever the truth is, the breaking 
point was reached last January when 
Castro ordered a sharp reduction in the 
number of U. S. diplomatic representa- 
tives in Cuba. President Eisenhower 
formally cut all diplomatic relations 
with Cuba. “There is a limit to what 
the U. S. in self respect can endure,” 
said Mr. Eisenhower. 


Wane all this was keeping the 
Caribbean area in turmoil, Castro was 
clamping his own brand of dictatorship 
on Cuba. The press was muzzled. The 
free elections Castro had promised were 
indefinitely postponed. The Roman 
Catholic Church in Cuba was attacked 
for its opposition to Castro's policies. 
Anti-Castro Cubans were thrown into 
prison. Some of them had once been 
among Castro’s closest associates. 

Thousands of other Cubans decided 
to flee their homes, and many managed 
to escape to the U. S. (Only a few 
weeks ago, Cuban exile groups in the 
U. S. united to form a “Provisional 
Cuban Revolutionary Council,” pledged 
to restore constitutional government in 
Cuba.) 

Castro's firing squads, which had 
previously accounted for some 500 of 
Batista’s hated henchmen, began crack- 
ing out their volleys once again. This 
year has become known, grimly enough, 
as Cuba’s “Year of the Firing Squad.” 
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SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Despite these developments, Castro, 
according to impartial observers, stil) 
retains considerable support among 
Cubans. The promises Castro has made 
still command much loyalty, In addi- 
tion, Castro has built some housing and 
some schools. Moreover, many Cubans 
are grateful for having been freed from 
the grip of their former landowners and 
the Batista police. 

Topping the revolutionary upheaval 
within Cuba, however, is Castro's swing 
into the Soviet bloc. When Castro and 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev met at the 
United Nations General Assembly ses- 
sion in New Yok last fall, they em- 
braced in a bear hug (see our’Oct. 5, 
1960 news review). Cuba and the Com- 
munist bloc now invariably line up on 
the same side on international ques- 
tions. Arms from Czechoslovakia (a 
Soviet satellite) are stacked in Cuban 
depots. Technicians, artists, and high 
officials from Communist China are 
honored guests in Cuba. The Cuban 
economy runs on Soviet oil delivered 
by Soviet tankers. 

“The evidence clearly shows,” wrote 
newsman Joseph Newman (of the New 
York Herald Tribune) after a recent 
month-long stay in Cuba, “that Cuba 
is rapidly evolving into a socialist Soviet 
republic firmly anchored in the Com- 
munist bloc of Russia and Red China.” 

More and more international political 
experts are agreeing that the demo- 
cratic revolution Castro promised has 
been betrayed. 

What this adds up to, then, is a 
Communist beachhead, if not an out- 
right Soviet satellite, just 90 miles from 
Florida. And both communism and 
Fidelismo are working to widen that 
beachhead—so they can capture other 
regions in Latin America. Both philos- 
ophies (and some would argue that 
Fidelismo and communism are prac- 
tically one and the same) are playing 
on two themes, poverty and anti-Ameri- 
canism, to help them achieve their goal. 


‘Duae anti-Americanism exists at all 
in Latin America perplexes many in the 
U. S. After all, they state, the U. S. has 
no territorial designs on Latin America. 
The U. S. has followed a “Good Neigh- 
bor” policy for many years. We are a 
member of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, founded in 1948 to provide 
a forum for discussing hemispheric 
problems peacefully. 

Moreover, U. S. businessmen have 
invested some $9,000,000,000 in de- 
veloping Latin America. The factories 
this money has helped build have given 
jobs to thousands of Latin Americans. 
This, in turn, has contributed to higher 
living standards. Some companies have 
even built homes, schools, and medi- 
cal centers for their employees and - 
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families. Why, then, should anti-Ameri- 
can feeling be so strong in the southern 
hemisphere? 

Latin Americans cite a long list of 
grievances. Among them: 
> The U. S., it is charged, has been 
overly friendly toward many of the 
hemisphere’s most notorious dictatorial 
regimes. In 1954, for example, we gave 
the Order of Merit to Manuel Odria 
of Peru and Marcos Perez Jimenez of 
Venezuela. Until mid-1958 we shipped 
arms to Batista. While the U. S. says 
such shipments were meant only to con- 


tribute to hemispheric defense, Latin | 
Americans claim the arms, in reality, | 


helped maintain Batista in power. 
> U. S. policy, say many Latin Ameri- 


cans, seems to have been more inter- 
ested in making the hemisphere safe | 


for American businessmen than for de- 


mocracy. There are charges that some | 
U. S. companies harvest excessive profits | 


from their Latin American operations. 
(According to some U. S. sources, how- 
ever, annual profit is said to be as low 
as two per cent of the total invest- 
ment. ) 
> Many U. S. businessmen and other 
Americans living in or visiting the cities 
of Latin America are lavish in their 
display of wealth. They are “show offs” 
whether they intend to be or not. And 
they often cling together, making little 
effort to mix with the people or learn 
their languaze. 
> Many Latin Americans also complain 
bitterly that the U. S. has treated them 
as poor relations. The southern hemi- 
sphere, for instance, has received only 
about $4,000,000,000 of the $85,000,- 
000,000 the U. S. has spent in foreign 
aid since 1945. Many believe that 
Latin America—which buys nearly 20 
per cent of all U. S. exports, which has 
been a U, S. ally in two World Wars 
and the current Cold War, which sup- 
plies the U. S. with foods (bananas, 
coffee, sugar) and vital materials (oil 
and tin)—should be entitled to a great- 
er share of U. S. aid. “We are not look- 
ing for handouts,” they say, “but for 
an aid program of benefit to everyone.” 

“The undertones . . . of U. S. pres- 
ence in the Caribbean area,” says Brit- 
ish writer James Morris, “is [whether 
real or imaginary] of monopoly and .. . 
exploitation . . . Alliances with flashy 
dictators and crooked promotors . . . 
seem terribly unworthy of the world’s 
prime liberty men, It has smeared 
across these heavenly seas a veneer of 
heartless profit, unwholesome tourism, 
and cheap materialism.” Many Latin 
Americans subscribe to this analysis. 

These, then, are the factors that have 
been poured into the simmering anti- 
U. S. pot and left to boil over. 

It was in 1958 that the boiling be- 
came so explosive that it startled and 
shocked the American public. In that 
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year Richard M. Nixon, then our Vice- 
President, was stoned and spat on as 
he made a “good will” tour of Latin 
America. Many thought the demonstra- 
tions were inspired and led by Com- 
munist organizers. Others pointed out 
that even if that were the case, it was 
time the U. S. realized that Latin Amer- 
icans had some legitimate grievances. 

It was also plain that the U. S. still 
could draw on a great reservoir of good 
will in Latin America. When President 
Eisenhower toured Latin America a 
year ago, for instance, the largest 
crowds in the southern hemisphere’s 
history turned out to greet him. 

But this could not obscure the neces- 
sity for a change in U. S. policies and 
the desperate need for bettering condi- 
tions in Latin America. Last July, there- 
fore, the U. S. began spelling out the 
areas in which it was prepared to offer 
Latin America help to help itself. The 
U. S. offered Peru a $53,200,000 long- 
term loan for agricultural, highway, 
and housing projects. It was the first 
time a U. S. loan had been granted 
for so-called social purpose projects, 
such as low-cost housing. 

In August, the U. S. took the lead 
in breaking relations with the Trujillo 
dictatorship in the Dominican Republic. 
It was the most significant sign yet of 


U. S. disassociation with dictatorial re- 
gimes in Latin America. 

In September, the Eisenhower Ad- 
minstration outlined a massive aid pro- 
gram to aid Latin America. As a start, 
the U. S. offered $500,000,000 in loans 
to be used for educational, housing, 
public health, and agricultural projects. 
It was estimated the whole program 
might cost as much as $10,000,000,000. 
Most Latin American leaders enthusi- 
astically greeted the U. S. offer. “Give 
the people their own land and their 
own houses,” said Peruvian Premier 
Beltran, “and I-snap my fingers at the 
Fidel Castros!” 

Yet according to some analysts, many 
Latin Americans also believe they have 
Castro to thank for the U. S. offer of 
aid. Had no Fidel come along, they rea- 
son, there might have been no U. S 
offer of aid—that our action was a re- 
action to Castro. 


ides month, President Kennedy 
filled in the details of the previously 
announced U. S. aid program to Latin 
America. The high points are: 

> A comprehensive ten-year plan to 
raise the living standards of every fam- 
ily in the Americas and to provide edu- 
cation to all. 
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> A request to Congress for the $500,- 
000,000 promised last fall. 

> Support the economic integration of 
the Latin American market. (Due to 
inadequate transportation, rivalries, and 
jealousies, there is relatively little trade 
between Latin American nations. ) 

> An examination of market problems. 
Latin American economies, some of 
which depend on one crop, are espe- 
cially sensitive to any price changes 
Many Latin Americans advocate a sys 
tem of stabilized prices for their goods. 
> A step-up in the U.S. Food for Peace 
emergency program. 

> An invitation to Latin American sci- 
entists to work with the U.S. in various 
scientific fields. 

> An invitation to Latin American 
teachers to work in U.S. schools. 

“If the countries of Latin America are 
ready to do their part—as I am sure 
they are,” said President Kennedy, 
“then I believe the United States, for 
its part, should help provide resources 
of a scope and magnitude sufficient to 
make this bold development program a 
success.” 

A goal like this, said the President, 
“was the ultimate answer to Castro and 
the Communists.” 

The President's plan also marked a 
new approach to the question of for- 
eign aid. It had been argued by the 
well-known economist John Galbraith 
(recently named U.S. Ambassador to 
India by President Kennedy) that dol- 
lar aid to underdeveloped lands would 
only be effective if the recipient nation 
had an educated population and a 
skilled body of technicians to run the 
economy. Without these elements, said 
Galbraith, U.S. foreign aid would only 
enrich the upper classes and perpetuate 
existing conditions. 

Two major questions remain: First, 
will Congress go along with the Ken- 
nedy plan? Some veteran correspond- 
ents believe the President will have a 
very tough time getting his extended 


| aid bill through Congress. Second, will 
| the moderate governments of Latin 
| America have enough time to work out 
| their reforms? For instance, a sweep- 


ing land reform program in Venezuela 
is expected to take perhaps a decade to 
carry out fully. 

Or will the “revolution of rising ex- 
pectations,” as U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations Adlai Stevenson termed 
what is now taking place in Latin 
America, succumb to the promises and 
appeals of Fidelismo and communism? 

“There is now only a 50-50 chance 
of saving Latin America,” warns José 
Figueres, former president of Costa 
Rica and a warm friend of the U.S. 

The U.S. and its friends in Latin 
America will have a long, tough fight 
against Fidelismo. The fate of a hemi- 


sphere rests on the outcome. 
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Political Line-Ups 
(Continued from page 11) 


too often seem to be telling the voter 
they'll do just what the Democrats are 
doing—only do it better. Goldwater has 
been privately circulating a 29-page 
“Conservative Manifesto” designed to 
convince his fellow Republicans that a 
‘constructive” conservative platform can 
win elections rather than “me-too-ism.” 

Goldwater aims his appeal at what 
he calls “The Forgotten American”—not 
represented by or closely identified with 
any business, labor, or minority pres- 
sure group. He is urging Republicans to 
drop their attempt to woo support from 
organized labor and big-city minority 
groups, such as the Negroes, and in- 
stead concentrate their appeal on the 
voter who “thinks for himself” and is 
not the puppet of any pressure group. 
Such tactics, Goldwater believes, could 
make serious Democratic 
strength in the South, where conserva- 
tive sentiment runs high. They can also, 
he says, win over support from laborers 
who are “disgusted” with union “boss- 
ism” and from Americans who are op- 
posed to bigger and bigger government 
and heavy federal spending. 

One unusual feature of the Goldwater 
upsurge: he is one of very few conser- 
vatives in recent years who has been 
able to spark demonstrated enthusiasm 
among young people, His popularity 
among college students was recently 
made clear to reporters watching a 
throng of “Young Americans for Free- 
dom” (a conservative youth group) 
whoop-it-up at a rally in New York City 
with shouts of “We want Barry!” 


inroads *on 


he direct opposition to the Goldwater 
bid for leadership, however, is New 
York’s Governor Nelson Rockefeller, the 
most “liberal” of the Republican con- 
tenders, Rockefeller’s supporters (large- 


ly concentrated in New York State) 
point out that Republicans win elections 
mainly when they are “liberal” enough 
to attract sizeable independent and 
Democratic votes. They stress the fact 
that the Republican party, on a nation- 
wide basis, is a minority party (in that 
there are about half as many registered 
Republicans as 
Democrats). 
Governor Rockefeller has been giving 
a “liberal” cast to his state administra- 
tion, taking the lead to provide more 
governmental services to the people. He 
is also urging a strong stand in favor of 
government-enforced civil rights. L. 
Judson Morhouse, a Rockefeller sup- 
porter and chairman of the New York 
State Republican organization, recently 
told a strategy panel of the Republican 
National Committee in Washington: 
“The Republican party is confronted to- 


there are registered 


day by two crucial challenges and they 
are inextricably intertwined, The basic 
challenge is to win support among the 
millions of voters in the larger cities. 
The inseparable second test, which 
holds the key to solution of the first, is 
to win more support among Negro 
voters and other minority groups.” 

This, of course, is just the opposite 
of what Goldwater is saying. 

Many political analysts agree that 
Rockefeller’s biggest problem lies in ex- 
tending his popularity beyond the bor- 
ders of New York State. Lack of enthu- 
siasm for his candidacy among Republi- 
“an party leaders across the country 
last year was reputedly the determining 
factor in his refusal to contest for the 
GOP nomination against Nixon. And he 
is said not to have gained much ground 
at the Republican grass roots since then. 


erwaen “liberal” Rockefeller and 
“conservative” Goldwater stands the 
“moderate” Republican, Richard Nixon. 
But his greatest claim to leadership is 
at the same time his greatest handicap— 
the closeness of his Presidential tally 
last November. As the recent Presiden- 
tial nominee, Nixon is the best-known 
nationally—but he also carries the stigma 
of a “loser.” 


(Continued on page 35) 
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BARRON’S TEEN-AGE SUMMER 
GUIDE, by Meyer Reinhold. Barron's 
Educational Series, Inc., Great Neck, 
N. Y. 148 pages. $1.50. 


“What am I going to do this sum- 
mer?” is an annual teen-age lamer 
about this time of year. Mr. Reinhold’s 
book is designed to provide an answer 
for the 12-18-year age group. 

He has gathered together and con- 
densed facts and statistics on a number 
of meaningful opportunities available to 
the teen during the vacation months. 
Included is data on U. S. and foreign 
travel, special interest camps, work 
camps and community service projects, 
summer jobs, specialized study, hostel- 
ing, and even canoe and wilderness 
trips. It lists requirements, equipment 
needed, programs, where to apply, costs, 
weather charts, and labor laws by States. 

Also included is a listing of books and 
pamphlets which give further details on 
the various activities. For the bewil- 
dered teen—and possibly his harassed 
parent—the book may provide the hint 
which will spark a productive summer. 
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A Guide to Building an LP Library 


> Hanson: Mosaics (Composer & His 
| Orchestra, Vol. 2) {Mercury MG50267). 
| Howard Hanson has long been in the 
| forefront of making new music more 
| accessible to the public—through radio 
and TV lectures, conducting annual fes- 
| tivals of American music, and directing 
| the famous Eastman School of Music. 
Now he’s combining, in a way, all of 
these through a series of recordings of 
his own works—in which more than half 
of each disc is given over to illustrated 
| program notes. Hanson's comments are 
| a bit more erudite than Bernstein would 
| do, but are still fascinating. The Mosaics 
(of 1958) is an attractive, melodic work 
| whose title, says Hanson, is meant to 
| suggest “the way mosaics seem to 


: | change color and even form as lights 


|and shadows play upon the composi- 


* | tion.” 


> Bizet: Symphony in C; Lalo: Sym- 
phony in g [Capitol SG7237]. One of 
the last recordings made by Sir Thomas 
Beecham before his recent death, this is 
not only a superb example of his con- 
ducting vigor and musica] command at 
$2, but also of his adventurousness and 
independence in championing infre- 
quently-played “Romantic” works— 
works with as much merit as some of 
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by France’s Orchestre National, these 
|are fitting testimonials to the Art of 
| Beecham. 


> Vaughan Williams: Greensleeves Fan- 
tasia [Columbia MS6224]. Eugene Or- 
| mandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
| bring magnificent tonal splendors to 
this popular work—as well as to Samuel 
Barber's superb Adagio for Strings and 
Borodin’s Nocturne (from which the 
popular song “And This Is My Beloved” 


| Was taken). In the LP’s fourth work, 


Tchaikovsky's Serenade for Strings, the 
tone is superb, but why oh why has 


| half the last movement been cut? Other- 


wise, this is a splendid LP. 


> Tchaikovsky and Suk: Serenades for 
Strings’ [Kapp 9054S]. As led here by 
Emanuel Vardi, the Tchaikovsky has 
formidable competition in other record- 
ings by Solti, Munch, and even Orman- 
dy (above)—but many will prefer Vardi’s 
smaller-scaled, “chamber” quality. With 
the Suk, Vardi has the field to himself— 
and proves that even at 18 (the Czech 
composer's age when he wrote this 
Serenade in 1892), Suk had much to 





offer. 
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> Puccini: Tosca (Highlights) [London 
OS25218]. London’s complete version 
of this popular masterpiece is presently 
the best sung (Tebaldi, London, Del 
Monaco) and best recorded version in 
the catalog. This LP offers major high 
lights from that set. 


> Leontyne Price {RC A Victor LSC2506). 
Six years ago Mississippi's Miss Price 
was winning cheers on Broadway in 
Porgy and Bess, but 
that was pale glory 
compared with the 
sensation she cre- 
ated a few months 
ago at her “Met” 
Opera debut—a de- 
but which paled 
even those of the 
much - acclaimed 
Farrell or Nilsson! Leontyne 
In her first LP of — 

opera arias (from Madame Butterfly 
Tosca, Aida, Trovatore, Turandot), she 
shows why critics are calling her the 
singer of the decade! For opera lovers 
this LP is a “must.” 


> Brahms: “Rain” Sonata [Decca 
DL710030). Rain has inspired many 
songs and much moody music, but little 
of such lyric poetry as this sonata for 
violin and piano. It is played with broad 
feeling and beautiful tone by the young 
Japanese violinist, Toshiya Eto. On the 
reverse side, Mr. Eto also does well 
with Brahms’ dramatic Sonata No. 3. 


> Ray Charles, Genius-+-Soul [Impulse 
A2]. Despite the pretentious title, this 
turns out to be one of the best pop 
LPs of the year. Charles, now 29, be 
longs to the unique few (Fitzgerald 
Sinatra, Nat Cole, etc.) who can criss- 
cross the jazz/pop line naturally and 
successfully. The exciting arrangements 
here are by Quincey Jones and Ralph 
Burns (two of the best!), the band is 
basically the Basie group (yowie!) 
Only quibbles: Ray does just two vo- 
cals, and is not so effective with the 
organ as with a piano. 


>» The Soul of Jazz [Riverside 5S]. lf 
you're looking for a “sampler” of some 
of today’s best jazzmen, this one offers 
tracks by the one and only Thelonious 
Monk, guitarist West Montgomery 
pianist Bobby Timmons, the Mangione 
sextet [see Feb. 1 review], and others— 
plus the most impressive of the newer 
pianists, Bill Evans. 


> Stars of Jazz 1961 [Jazzland JLP 
910018]. Here’s another fine “sampler” 
—this one in stereo. Except perhaps for 
Woody Herman, the names are not 
well known (certainly not stars), but 
there are some fine jazzmen here (Junior 
Mance, Harold Land, Blue Mitchell, 
Dexter Gordon, Walter Benton, etc.) 
turning out a variety of exciting tracks. 
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Political Line-Ups 
(Continued from page 33) 


Many political observers are saying 
that support for Nixon among Republi- 
cans is sinking fast, and for three rea- 
sons: (1) He presently has no political 
office from which to project his ideas 
or his leadership; (2) he is suffering 
from charges that he ran a “wishy- 
washy,” “me-too” campaign, despite the 
narrow margin of his defeat; (3) he 
runs the risk of being squeezed out as 
the party’s rank and file polarize around 
Rockefeller on the left and Goldwater 
on the right. 

Senator Goldwater has said: “I don't 
think Dick Nixon has a political future 
unless he gets himself elected to some of- 
fice.” Last month, however, Nixon con- 
ferred with party leaders in his home 
state of California and reportedly dis- 
claimed any ambition to seek the gover- 
norship of California in 1962, or the 
Presidency in ‘64 or "68. Observers 
noted, however, that the former Vice- 
President disavowed the governorship 
more emphatically than the Presidency. 


Mt crseneien to give direction to 
their party in Congress while “grass 
roots” Republicans maneuver into new 
line-ups, Senate Minority Leader Ev- 
erett McKinley Dirksen (of Illinois) and 
House Minority Leader Charles A. Hal- 
leck (of Indiana) are assuming more 
and more the role of party spokesmen 
on current issues. Every Thursday morn- 
ing these two GOP Congressional lead- 
ers meet before TV cameras in Wash- 
ington to voice Republican criticisms 
of the Kennedy Administration. Dirksen 
and Halleck generally reflect a conserva- 
tive or “old guard” viewpoint within 
Republican ranks. Some “liberal” Re- 
publicans in Congress are reportedly 
unhappy with this situation. But Hal- 
leck and Dirksen reply that they repre- 
sent the elected Republicans in Con- 
gress. Their strategy is to picture Ken- 
nedy measures as “spendthrift” and 
“reckless,” while at the same time offer- 
ing their own counter-proposals. 

Most Republicans agree that their 
party's immediate task is to make sub- 
stantial gains during the coming 1962 
Congressional elections, and no doubt 
all contenders within the party will be 
out to promote this cause, Striking GOP 
gains in "62 are necessary before the 
stage can be set for a strong Republican 
bid for the Presidency in "64. 

Meanwhile, on the Democratic side, 
President Kennedy will be working 
hard, too, drawing together the various 
Democratic factions and reshaping his 
party to his will and image. 

Stop to draw a breath these days, 
party leaders say, and you may find 
yourself out of the race altogether. 
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Student Leaders 
(Continued from page 15) 


firmer stand with regard to minority 
groups. I feel that racial questions, for 
example, look extremely bad to the rest 
of the world. Even though there might 
be discrimination in only one part of 
the United States, it reflects badly on 
the whole of the country. 

John Cox (Louisiana): 1 think this is 
primarily a social problem, because of 
the fact that equal opportunities are 
being deprived certain persons. 

Moderator: In other words, it’s not 
the government's responsibility? 

John Cox (Louisiana); On the con- 
trary, I think it is the responsibility of 
the government because of the 13th, 
14th, and 15th amendments to our 
Constitution. The Constitution says all 
men are supposed to have equal rights. 
But it seems that some state govern- 
ments want to try to override the fed- 
eral government. But I think the federal 
government is doing more to help this 
social problem by its fight in the courts 
to back up the Constitution 

Moderator: How about our other 
delegate from Louisiana? 

Bill Manning (Louisiana): 1 agree, 
because I think the problem stems from 
tradition and custom, to a great extent. 
Tradition and custom is something that 
grows at home on a local level, and if 
you leave it up to the home government 
to handle, it ends up being dominated 
by that tradition and custom. That's not 
progress—or, at best, progress would be 
very slow in coming. There must be a 
higher force to come in and start the 
wheels turning. For the South today, 
that higher force is the federal govern- 
ment. 

Moderator: We had a crisis several 
years ago in Little Rock which our over- 
seas guests are probably aware of. Here 
was a case where the federal govern- 
ment intervened directly. Would our 
delegate from Arkansas comment on 
that? . 

Carmelita Caruth (Arkansas): From 
a personal point of view I think federal 
intervention was the best thing that 
could have come out of the 1957 crisis. 
I also feel that just the mere presence 
of federal troops there did a lot. It 
brought law and order. But I believe 
that if it had come a little earlier, some 
of the things that had happened previ- 
ously wouldn't have occurred. 

Svend Hansen (Denmark): This crisis 
certainly caused a lot of reaction against 
the United States. 

Moderator: Because the federal gov- 
ernment intervened? 

Svend: No, because of the outbreak 
that arised there. 

Moderator: But the delegate from 
Arkansas has said that the federal gov- 
ernment intervened and she thinks this 
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was a helpful step toward resolving the 
problem—toward progress. If this were 
so, then why did the U. S. lose friends? 
Are you saying that the U. S. is going 
to lose friends just because the prob- 
lem exists, no matter what anybody 
does to resolve it? 

Svend: No, I mean we don't like it 
that there is this problem of segrega- 
tion— 

Moderator: 1 think it could fairly be 
said that the U. S. is not the only nation 
with a civil rights problem. But isn’t 
there a danger in hastily condemning 
the source of a problem—without con- 
sidering what is actually being done 
about it? 

John Cox (Louisiana): 1 think that's 
one of the major troubles we're facing 
today. People sitting back and criticiz- 
ing, and that’s all. 

Carmelita Caruth (Arkansas): I'd just 
like to say that I believe democracy be- 
gins at home—and in the case of minor- 
ity groups, I think home has become 
the federal government. If the federal 
government takes a hand in trying to 
better the conditions of American mi- 
nority groups, then sooner or later the 
older generations, or I should say our 
grandparents and parents, will realize 
that this is a new day and a new light 
is dawning and that things are going 
to change. 

Moderator: Assuming some progress 
has been made in the last 100 years in 
every country represented at this table, 
what has been primarily responsible 
individual initiative, individual people 
spurring their nation’s economy and so- 
cial standards ahead, or government? 

Samia Elias (USA): 1 think definitely 
the government. 

Sigrid Lauscher (Austria): Oh, yes, 
the government. 

Rebecca Cogan-Baum (Chile): Gov- 
ernment, but only with the cooperation 
of the individual. 

Bernd Nehrkorn (West Germany): I 
say the individual. 

Don Bell (lowa): I hope I can form 
my own future. I think it’s the people, 
not the government. 

Don Poling: I think we in America 
owe our present high standard of living 
to private industry, regulated by gov- 
ernment. 

Moderator: 1 would conclude that 
most of our foreign delegates believe 
the achievement of the nation’s goals is 
possible only through government ac- 
tion politically, economically, and so- 
cially. Is that right? [No disagreement.] 
And that the American students here 
are divided on how much government 
or individuals should be responsible for 
It would be interesting if we could only 
meet again in ten years to see how your 
differing attitudes hold up. 


(To be continued in next week's issue) 
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Show of the Week: This is the season 
for awards, beginning on Monday, 
April 17, with the annual “Oscar” pro- 
gram over ABC. Officially, this is called 
The Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences show, but most people 
just call it the Oscar show. Bob Hope 
will again be the MC. 


> Besides MCing the Oscar show, Bob 
Hope will have a show of his own over 
NBC on Wednesday, April 12. 

Also on Wednesday, CBS’ Armstrong 
Circle Theater will repeat its actual 
called “Engineer of Death: The Eich- 
mann Story.” Eichmann goes on trial 
on Wednesday in Israel. 


> On Thursday, April 13, ABC’s Silents 
Please will focus on Will Rogers, the 
legendary figure who was one of Ameri- 
ca’s finest comedians. The program will 
have excerpts from some of his silent 
film appearances. 


> The Bell Telephone Hour, over NBC 
on Friday, April 14, will have a musi- 
cal called “The Younger Generation.” 
It will feature some of the bright young 
talent in the fields of music and dance 
—singers Lauri Peters, Eileen Rodgers, 
Brian Davies, Ron Husmann, and 
Harve Presnell, all from Broadway 
shows; ballet stars Patricia McBride 
and Edward Villella; the twin dancers, 
Jane and Ruth Earl; The Chad Mitch- 
ell Trio, folk singers; and Jaime Laredo, 
a 19-year-old violinist. 


> The television coverage of the major 
league baseball games begins this week- 
end on both CBS and NBC, 


> Sunday features two special programs 
—ABC’s look at the Eichmann trial and 
NBC’s White Paper series of documen- 
taries, this one a study of the modern 
hospital and its drawbacks. 

CBS’ The Twentieth Century this 
week concludes its two-part look at 
“Sweden: Trouble in Paradise.” ABC's 
Winston Churchill—The Valiant Years 
will show the D-Day invasion. 


>» Tuesday, April 18, will see, finally, 
the presentation of NBC's often-post- 
poned special, “Cry Vengeance!” It stars 
Ben Gazzara and Sal Mineo, in a story 
of bandits on Sicily. 

On the Garry Moore Show, over CBS 
on Tuesday, the chief guest star will be 
the very funny young comedian, Bob 
Newhart. 

—Dicx KLEIven 





Scholastic Art Show 


The 34th National High School Art Ex- 
hibition sponsored by Scholastic Magazines 
will be shown this year at the Chrysler 
Salon, Lexington Avenue and 42nd Street, 
New York City, from May 1 to 12 (week- 
days only). Admission is free. 

A 1960 medalist was Biruta Romanis, 
Overbrook H. S., Philadelphia, whose trans- 
parent water color is shown at right. This 
year’s show will include 450 award-winning 
pieces from high school students throughout 
the United States. 
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FIRST ie the hands Civil War Centennial 
of the Cham{futons By Robert Rothschild, East Dougherty Jr. H. $., Albany, Ga. 
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When you play 
defense— 


BILL GEORGE 


Defensive Captain of the 
Chicago Bears, Says: 


TIP NO. 1: Cover your own area first. 
Don't leave it until you see the ball. 


TIP NO. 2: Watch the offensive guards. 
When they both pull out, they usually 
a sweep around end 


TIP NO. 3: In tackling, ft your head 
in front of the runner. ive through 
him—with your shoulders, where you're 
best protected. Another thing about 
otection. In this game, you need a 
t-rate athletic supporter. To me, 
that means Bike. 


RRA EERE 


In every major sport, you'll find a good 


supporter is essential. Bike 

are designed with the aid of beading 

athletes and coaches. They support, 
otect and last. That’s why more ath- 
tes wear Bike than any other brand. 


Sold at all sporting goods dealers 
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. In 1861, Jefferson 


erate states. 


. Commanding general of Union forces. 
. Commanding general of Confederate 


forces. 
2. Stop living. 
. Opposite of southwest (abbr.). 


. Good to drink with lemon or cream. 
. There are 5,280 of them in a mile 


( abbr.). 


. This state ranks second in agricul- 


tural production (abbr.). 


Z. Confederate war song, now 


a national favorite. 


. Doves bill and ___. 


. “Way down South in the land 


cotton... 

. Thick cushion of material. 

. Hours after noon (abbr.). 

. Battle of Bull ____ 
1861, again in 1862. 

. Health resort with mineral sprin 
e yell” was supposed to t 
battle cry of Confederate forces. 

2. U. S. troops burned arsenal at 
Harpers — in 1861. 
. Very small amount. 


. Ln _., famous character in 


Dickens’ Christmas Carol 


. Famous poem by Rudyard Kipling. 


. Very small. 
2. Some call their mothers this 
. Large tank used for brewing 


. Jefferson Davis was a West _.. 


graduate. 
Thumb, famous midget. 
. Not out. 
. Protein food. 
. To exist. 
. Put on garments. 
. Distress signal. 
. Abolitionist John — 
Armory at Harpers Ferry, 1859. 


. Sherman's famous “_____. to the Sea” 


took place in 1864. 


was elected 
provisional president of the Confed- 


was fought in 


ee 


seized U. S. 


— Smith, unsuccessful Democratic 
candidate for President in election of 
1928. 


3. Short for veteran. 
. That is (abbr.). 
. “Look down, look down that lone 


some _.” (abbr.). 


. Perfect for breathing. 
. Neon (chemical abbr.). 


__.... forces wore blue uniforms 
Largest state of the Confederacy 


3. Smallest particles of an element 
5. Mischievous sprite. 

. Extreme end of anything. 

. Treason consists of giving “ 


and comfort” to the enemy, 


8. Silly, conceited, overdressed person 
. Measure of length, about 18 inches. 


Month the Civil War started 


. Confederate soldier's nickname was 


“Johnny — 


. Trap formed by loops of cord. 
. Put firmly in place 


Provide with weapons. 
___._.. War began with the shelling 
of Fort Sumter, S. C. 


5. Determine weight. 
. North African beast of burden. 
. Enthusiastic admirer of a celebrity. 
. Grief and misery. 
. The Celts called this country Albion 


( abbr.) 


. Unruly crowd. 
. It means also. 
. “Tea ______. Two,” popular song 


Samuel A. Mudd was im- 
prisoned for treating John Wilkes 
Booth after Lincoln's assassination. 


the American 


2. Oregon and Washington are part of 
abbr.). 


53. Llamas are found on this continent 


(abbr. ). 


. First shot of Civil War was fired in 


this state (abbr. ) 





i" i“ Teps, don’t miss. 
i Pair. Save your money. 


Mii iAMTHE HOODLUM PRIEST 
(United Artists. Produced by Don Mur- 


ray and Walter Wood. Directed by 
Irvin Kershner.) 


i" Good. 


This is not a big or glamorous movie, 
but it is big in ideas. It tells a fascinating 
story based on the experiences of the 
Catholic priest who started Dismas 
House in St. Louis. Don Murray turns 
in an exeellent performance as the Rev. 
Charles Clark, S.]., who believes that 
convicts and ex-convicts must be treated 
as human beings and given a chance to 
rehabilitate themselves, Using skillful 
cinema techniques, the film shows that 
Father Clark has no easy time in his 
tireless efforts to help discouraged and 
anti-social men as they come out of 
prison. Some citizens believe he pampers 
the “hoods” and mingles too much with 
criminals; their point of view is repre- 
sented in the film by a reporter, a rather 
nasty character insists ex-cons 
should be treated as outcasts. Then 
again, Father Clark often has trouble 
with the hoods themselves, particularly 
young Billy Jackson (very well played 
by good-looking newcomer Keir Dullea). 

The Hoodlum Priest, which takes a 
strong stand against capital punishment, 
is no film for the faint-hearted. It shows 
in detail Billy's execution in the gas 
chamber; and its final scenes show one 
of Billy's friends going berserk and 
wrecking furnishings in a room at Dis- 
mas House. Helped by a civic-minded 


who 


ard lands his plane on the lake there in 
violation of air regulations and is ar- 
rested by an alert Mounty. So Jim has 
to make a scheduled flight. His plane 
crashes in the mountainous bush coun- 
try. Months pass, and while the Royal 
Canadian Air Force continues the 
search, Jim learns to fend for himself 
in the wilderness, Some of this is rather 
interesting—though unbelievable, espe- 
cially Jim’s back-to-nature routine and 
his ingenious method for signaling his 
rescuers. Neither acting nor story will 
win your applause—but the scenery is 
awfully pretty. 

~Puimir T. Hartunc 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Desmo— Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Doce- 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


“vv One Hundred and One Dalma- 
tians (A); Three Worlds of Gulliver (D); 
Sundowners (D); Alamo (D); Swiss Fam- 
ily Robinson (D). 

11Gold of the Seven Saints (W); Cim- 
arron (D); Hand in Hand (D); General 
Della Rovere (D); Flaming Star (W); 
Exodus (D); Magnificent Seven (D); 
Wackiest Ship in the Army (C). 
“Gorgo (D); Cinderfella (C); Wizard 
of Baghdad; (C); Seven Ways from Sun- 
down (W). 

“White Warrior (D); Key Witness (D); 
All the Fine Young Cannibals (D). 








criminal lawyer (Larry Gates), Father | 
Clark has just organized Dismas House | * 


‘Look! No Blemishes Now! 


(named after the good thief who died 
on the cross next to Christ) when these 
dire events take place. But the film is 
full of compassion, and it should appeal 
to all those who believe in man’s basic 
rights and in his ability to change for 
the better. The records in St. Louis have 
already borne out the film’s final words: 
“Out of this despair, a new hope was 
born in Dismas House.” 


WINGS OF CHANCE (Universal. Pro- 
duced by Larry Motanski. Directed by 
Edward Dew.) 


The stunning Canadian scenery in 
Eastman Color in this film is better than 
its plot about a couple of pilots (Jim 
Brown and Richard Tretter) who are 
partners in a flying business and in love 
with the same girl (Frances Rafferty). 
When he discovers Jim is visiting 
Frances at the Jasper Park Lodge, Rich- 


Wouldn't you love to see a blemish-free 
skin in your mirror? Then Noxzema is 
for you. Not just a cleanser, not a day- 
time cover-up, not just a nighttime blem- 
ish cream, greaseless Noxzema gives 
24-hour beauty care. Here's all you do: 
1. Morning and night, wash your face 
with Noxzema! It cleans thoroughly, 
like soap—without that dry, tight feeling 
_7 and medicates while it cleans. 
2. Smooth Noxzema on under pow- 
der! Not a caky cover-up, it medicates 
blemishes invisibly, guards against blem- 





Noxzema 24-hour beauty care works so fast! Read why it actually 
does more for surface’ blemishes than so-called blemish cover-ups! 


ishes all day—without peeling or flaking. 
3. Wear Noxzema to bed! Put a little 
extra on stubborn blemishes! Five me- 
dicinal ingredients help heal blemishes 
fast. And greaseless Noxzema won't 
stain your pillow. 

Only Noxzema Skin 

Cream does so much. 

Use it every day! You'll 

see results so fast... 

see why it's a favorite 

with teenagers. Get a 

jar of Noxzema today! 





COLLEGE and 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest in*-rest will be an- 
swered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. Several students at our high 
school are interested in becoming 
beauticians. What opportunities are 
there in this work? Where'can we get 
more information?—M. C., LaCenter, 
Wash. 


A. Beauticians are involved in a 
personal service concerned with the 
care of the hair (cutting, washing, 
waving, styling, and dyeing) and in the 
treatment of the skin (application of 





lotions, creams, packs, and cosmetics). 
Personal cleanliness, neat and attrac- 
tive appearance, finger dexterity, and 
good health are essential qualities. 
Training is available in some vocational 
high schools and in private beauty 
schools. Employment as an operator is 
available in beauty and barber shops. 
Advancement is generally through the 
development of expertness in a specialty 
such as hair cutting, styling or waving, 
to managerial responsibility or even the 
ownership of one’s own shop. For 
further information, write the National 
Association of Cosmetology Schools, 
3839 White Plains Road, New York 67, 
N. Y. 


Q. I should like to become an archi- 
tect. What subjects should I take in 
high school?—J. F., Houston, Texas; 
Where can I get further information? 
~—K. B., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A. Architects plan and supervise the 
construction of buildings and other 
structures. The aim is to design struc- 
tures that are safe, useful, and pleas- 
ing to the eye. Architecture requires a 
combination of artistic ability and 
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Is College Necessary? 
A recent Urbana Junior College Newsletter 
discusses this question. Send for your copy and 
pop aot EF to the mailing 


added 
“Situs Junior ¢ College, Urbana. ; . > - 
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scientific knowledge, particularly mathe- 
matics and physics. Most schools of 
architecture admit qualified high school 
graduates, but some require one or two 
years of pre-professional education in 
a college or university. In high school, 
take the academic college preparatory 
program with special emphasis on 
mathematics and training in freehand 
drawing and drafting. For further infor- 
mation write to the American Institute 
of Architects, 1775 New York Avenue 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Q. | am planning a career in journal- 
ism. What preparation is needed?—R. 
T., Cedarhurst, N. Y.; Where can I get 
further information?—F. W., Brooklyn, 
MY, 


A. A good journalist reads widely 
and has a strong imaginative writing 
ability. One should be alert, be inter- 
ested in all aspects of life, have a good 
memory, and be able to stick with a 
story until all the facts are in. Although 
talented writers with little academic 
training beyond high school can become 
reporters, an increasing number of 
newspapers require applicants to have 
a college education. 

Why not try for the school news- 
paper or a summer job with your local 
newspaper? Even if it isn’t a reporting 
job, it will help you become familiar 
with the business of producing a news- 
paper. For further information, write 
to the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, 370 Lexington Avenue, 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Q. I am very interested in becoming 
a veterinarian. What are the require- 
ments?—D. T., Buena Park, California; 
What courses should | take in high 
school?—B. D., Lowell, Mass.; What 
opportunities are there for women?— 
E. D., Salem, Mass. 


A. Veterinarians (Doctors of Veterin- 
ary Medicine) are mainly responsible 
for the health and care of animals. All 
states require a license to practice. 
Training and study are available in 
seventeen veterinary colleges in the 
U. S. Requirements for admission in- 
clude a good scholastic record in high 
school (take the academic diploma); 
pre-veterinary training in college 
(about one half of students selected 
have completed the bachelor’s degree 
in college); farm background, good 
health, and a love of animals. Oppor- 
tunities for women are limited, as most 
veterinary colleges are reluctant to en- 
roll them. The veterinary colleges pre- 
fer applicants who will practice on 
large animals in rural areas as against 
those who plan to practice on pets in 
urban centers. Additional information 
may be obtained from the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, 600 So. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, IIl. 
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Lower Deck Driver 


Crossing the Atlantic a while back, 
we chanced to be within earshot of a 
couple of gentlemen standing at the 
ship’s rail. They were carrying on a 
desultory conversation as they gazed 
across the limitless expanse of water. 
Suddenly one of them straightened, 
glared intently at the waves directly in 
front of him, and then turned with a 
puzzled expression to his companion. 

“I hope the Captain knows what he’s 
doing,” he said in a worried tone. “I'm 
sure this isn’t the way we came 
before.” 


same 


Quote 


Missing Husband 


“For months,” said the bridge-loving 
clubwoman, “I couldn't imagine where 
my husband spent his evenings.” 

“And then what happened?” breath- 
lessly asked her friend. 

“Well,” she ‘one evening I 
and there he was.” 

The Balance #heet 


said, 
vent home 


“Useful Talent 


An aspiring vocalist had just com- 
pleted a lesson 

“Professor,” she asked, “do you think 
I will ever be able to do anything with 
my voice?” 

“Well,” replied her instructor, “it 
might come in handy in case of fire.” 


Wall Street J rnal 


Sad Ending 


Then there’s the sad case of a Lon- 
doner who was recently fined $14 for 
leaving a pile of rubbish in the street. 
Turned out to be his old car which had 


begun to rot and fall apart. 
Quote 





Answers to Lost Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Israel recently released 13 unusual 
and colorful stamps depicting the signs 
of the zodiac. Twelve of the stamps are 
devoted to the 12 individual zodiac 
signs. On the thirteenth stamp (shown 
above) all the signs are arranged to- 
gether in a design resembling the face 
of a clock. 

The zodiac is an imaginary belt or 
band in the heavens. This band includes 
the paths of the moon and the nine 
planets of our solar system. Men of 
ancient times carefully observed the 
pattern of stars at night and the sun's 
daytime path. These men saw, at cer- 
tain times of the year, that the sun was 
near the position of certain constella- 
tions. For instance, in early spring the 
sun seemed to be near the place where 
the constellation Aries was seen in the 
night sky. About.a month later, the 
sun seemed to have moved to the con- 
stellation Taurus, and so on around the 
calendar. 

The star gazers named parts of the 
sky after each of i2 constellations 
through which the sun seemed to pass 
during the year. Each of these zones 
was called a “sign of the zodiac.” The 
word zodiac means “circle of animals” 
in Greek. 

The zodiac signs have Latin names. 
These names, and their meanings are: 
Aries, the Ram; Taurus, the Bull; 
Gemini, the Twins; Cancer, the Crab; 
Leo, the Lion; Virgo, the Virgin; Libra, 
the Balance Scales; Scorpio, the Scor- 
pion; Sagittarius, the Archer; Capricorn, 
the Goat; Aquarius, the Water Carrier; 
Pisces, the Fishes. 

Pictured below are three zodiac 
stamps: Cancer, Leo, and Pisces. 

—M. Ronan 
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contains over rob 

oreign postage stamps 

from more than. 30 strange coun- 
tries in far-way Asia, Europe, 
Africa, South Seas, etc.! Un- 
picked, unsorted — just as re- 
ceived from foreign natives, 
banks, missionaries, Nobody 
knows what's inside! A Big 
Bag of fun for 

everyone! 

Money 

back if not 

delighted. 











Giant Stamp Collection Including: 
rocket sets, Satellites, Atomic ay 
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Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


HEN SPRING comes and the 

school year draws to a close, 
your thoughts turn to the future. 
What is reflected in the crystal ball of 
your future? College? Career? Mar- 
riage? 

If a wedding—your own or that 
of someone close to you—is reflected 
in your immediate future, you are 
probably beset by questions. Even 
the engagement, the first step towards 
a wedding, may present problems 
you'd never considered before. 


Q. What does being “engaged” mean? 


A. When you become engaged, it 
means you have promised to plan a 
future married life with one particular 
person; you have expressed mutual love 
and devotion to each other and you 
want to plan your future life together. 


Q. What is the significance of the 
diamond engagement ring? 


A, Diamonds have a language all 
their own. Through the centuries the 
diamond has symbolized love. It has 
been the sign of engagement and mar- 
riage. Since the fifteenth century it has 
been called the gem of brides. The 
word diamond, from the Greek adamas, 
means unconquerable. 

The Greeks believed the betrothal 
ring should be worn on the fourth 
finger because the vena amoris, or vein 
of love, ran from this finger directly 
to the heart. The English Prayer Book 
of 1549 stated that the marriage ring 
should be worn on the left hand. 


Q. Who should select the ring and 
how much should it cost? 


A. The answer to this depends on 
each individual couple. While one man 
might like to “surprise” his girl with a 
ring, another might ask his girl to select 
a ring at the jeweler’s. If a girl isn’t 
sure just how much her fiancé-to-be can 
afford, she might suggest that he visit 
the jeweler alone first and select sev- 
eral styles of rings in order to make 


her decision easier. Then when the 
couple visits the jeweler together later 
on, there is no embarrassment regard- 
ing prices since both know that any 
one of the pre-selected rings is within 
the fiancé’s financial means. 


QO. How long should an engagement 
be? 


A. The length of engagements varies 
considerably. Usually an engagement 
runs from a few months to a year. The 
formal engagement announcement is 
made three to six months prior to the 
selected wedding day. 

The length of the engagement is 
dependent on a number of factors—all 
of which should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed and reviewed. The engagement 
period is an important time—it gives 
you a chance to get to know each other 
better and to test your compatibility as 
well as to make plans forthe future. 


Q. Who announces the engagement? 


A. The parents of the bride-to-be make 
the formal or public announcement. 
Other friends can be told either by 
note or at a dinner or other gathering. 
After that the announcement may be 
made public through the newspapers. 
Usually a few days or even a week 
before the formal announcement, the 
girl and man both write to members 
of the family and to their most intimate 
friends, telling of their engagement, 
asking them not to tell anyone else 
until the determined date. Engraved 
or printed announcements never should 
be sent. 


Q. Is it necessary to have an engage- 
ment party? 


A. An engagement party is not a 
“must.” If you want to have one, how- 
ever, it should be given a day or two 
ahead of the newspaper announcement. 
A luncheon, late-afternoon gathering, 
dinner or evening party may be given. 
Members of both families should be 
invited as well as close friends. Tele- 


phone calls ‘or a short note from the 
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A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“He hasn't mentioned getting engaged 
since I've had him de the marketing.” 


bride-to-be or her mother are accepta- 
ble for the invitation. 

When you give a party to announce 
your engagement, the news is told by 
the girl or her mother as the guests 
arrive and find the fiancé standing be- 
side them. Or perhaps, if a dinner is 
given, the father of the girl rises and 
proposes a toast to the health of his 
daughter and future son-in-law. 


QO. How do you greet a newly-en 
gaged girl? 


A. When you hear that a girl has re- 
ceived her engagement ring, ask to see 
it. As you admire the ring you can 
express your wishes for her happiness, 
but don’t congratulate her. The man 
always receives the congratulations 
since it is he who is supposed to have 
done the pursuing—not the girl! 


Q. Is it improper for members of the 
family to give a bridal shower? 


A. A relative of the bride or groom 
should never entertain at a shower for 
the girl. It is perfectly acceptable for 
anyone else to be hostess at a shower 
for the bride-to-be. 


Q. What do you do if the families are 
in different cities? 


A. If the parents of the man live 
in the same city as those of the girl, 
they should call immediately, within 
three days if possible, on the girl and 
her parents. If the man’s parents live 
in another city, a letter should be 
written by the mother of the man to 
the girl welcoming her into the family 


If you have a question you'd like an- 
swered in “Boy dates Girl,” send it to: 
Gay Head, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Questions 
of greatest interest will be discussed in 


futere columns. No answers by letter. 











For Now and Forever... 
Love's Most Perfect Symbol 


Just you two...dreaming of the wonderful future 
you will spend with each other. And wisely you chose 
a brilliant Keepsake Diamond Ring . . . which fer seven 
decades has symbolized the “foreverness” that lovers 
feel for each other. Here's why. 


Only a perfect diamond can reflect full bril- 
liance and beauty. This is a rare gem of flaw- 
less clarity, fine gem color and meticulous 
modern cut...found always in the center 
diamond of every Keepsake engagement ring. 


The Keepsake Certificate, signed by your 
jeweler, gives written proof of perfect quality. 
It also gives protection against loss of dia- 
monds, plus trade-in privilege toward a larger 
Keepsake Diamond Ring. 

Caution: Only an a 
Jeweler (listed in the yellow 
you the guaranteed 





EPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS, SYRACUSE 2. N.Y. 
tend new !6 pg booklet on planning engeg: 9. 

. ing attire, etc.; end booklet on ring selection. 

of nearest Keepsste Jeweler and offer of beautiful 

“Bride's Keepsete Boot” (55 velue for $1.50). | enclose 10c. 
Name 
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- H. POND., INC., PRODUCERS OF KEEPSAKE AND STARFIRE DIAMOND RINGS 











Tune in “The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet’’on ABC-TV cach week. 
a 
e no : 


Enjoy dat REFRESHING NEW FEELING 


you get from Coke! Put zing in your busy day and 
more zest 1n your meals with ice-cold Coca-Cola at 


your favorite fountain. Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 
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lead students 
out of the maze of headlines 
into @ clear understanding 
of the news 


TURN HERE FOR THE VALUES AND 
SUBSTANCE OF SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


National and World Affairs in 
Perspective for Grades 10, 11, 12 





Senior 

Scholastic 
is 

teachable 


The major material—the basic con- 
~ tent—of Senor SCHOLASTIC is designed 
for classes in American History and 
Contemporary Problems, national and 
te international. Focus is on the problem 
sor issue. (Sentorn ScHOLastTic is not 
problem-shy or issue-wary or wishy- 
washy in facing up to the serious prob- 
lems of the day.) 


Controversy is here to stay. In Senior 

ScHo.astic, all sides of a problem are 

presented in the manner of the master 

teacher who, with a controversial issue under discussion in class, 
does not reveal his own bias, if any. 


Teachers can use Senton Scuo.astic with full assurance of 
getting a fair, comprehensive presentation of all the “pros and 
cons’ of the issue. The editors of Senior SCHOLASTIC are as 
determined as you are to get at the facts, and present them in 
orderly sequence for the most effective class and individual use. 





Senior Scholastic students 
see history related to today's events 


(and vice versa) 


Senior ScHotastic’s “March of Events” gives a concise record 
current history—the major events of the week. This is a summary 

significant news with a “What's Behind It” treatment. These 
ws stories are determined by events, thus cannot be announced 

advance. Monday of each week finds the news staff engaged 
1 the writing of this material, which is teletyped that afternoon 

the printing plant in Dayton, Ohio, to go on presses that start 
p roll Monday night 


Critical problems on the calendar of the U.S. Congress, the U.N., 
her nations, become major articles in Senior Scholastic. These 
et “in depth” treatment, permitting the student to see the relation- 
ship of the immediate problem to the 
chain of events — to the history or cir- 
cumstances out of which the crises de- 
veloped. Conditioned to this thought- 
ful, balanced approach to current 
affairs, the Senior Scholastic reader 
mS learns to evaluate news happenings, 
not by the size of headline type or dec- 
ibels of proclaiming announcers, but 
in terms of impact on the lives of 
people, effect on their well-being, on 
i their hopes and aspirations. 





weekly features in Senior Scholastic 


FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK: A pro-and-con discussion each 
week of significant issues. Stimulates independent, critical think- 
ing vital for citizenship in a democracy 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS FEATURE: Objective coverage—and analysis 
in depth — of major national news events and problems that will 
face the President, the Congress and our 50 states 


WORLD AFFAIRS FEATURE: Key areas in international affairs 
are explored each week, with balanced coverage of politics, 
economics and national cultures, illustrated with representative, 
topical photos. 


MARCH OF EVENTS: A review of the week's news at press-time. 
Concise, objective reporting of each week's major events, with 
“What's Behind It” coverage. Includes science news. 


GUIDANCE AND RECREATION: Popular student features on 
sports, radio-TV, films, records, “Boy dates Girl” advice, career 
planning. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: A platform for thoughtful students 


to express their viewpoints to a million fellow high school students. 


Boy dates Girl 
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other features... 


AMERICAN IMAGE SERIES: To focus the thinking of students 
on the purposes and values of American life, the social and cul- 
tural problems of our people, Senior Scuoxastic will continue 
ts “American Image” series, so successfully launched during the 
current school year 


How good are our standards of conduct? Are we living a life 
too easy and too soft? Do we practice what we preach? 


From these and similar questions the editors of Senron ScHOLasTIC 
will develop stimulating and provocative ideas to challenge the 
thinking of students in areas beyond the factual and statistical. 
Highly discussionable for this age group. 


HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 
“What Becomes of Former Presidents” 
“Macedonian Fruit Salad” 
“Shades of the Jolly Roger” 


These are three recent forays into history, suggested by recent 
news breaks. Senior Scuoxastic will continue this special treat- 
ment of timely topics illuminated by the light of history. 


TESTING PROGRAM: An objective test on material in each 


issue — ready to use and easy to score. Also two 40-minute review 
tests each semester. 
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Some of the 
special issues planned 


U.S. AND WORLD AFFAIRS ANNUAL. 
Your Key to Understanding the News. 1961- 
62 edition, packed with background data 
and vital facts about each region of the 
world — national resources, population, re- 
ligion, the U.N., recent history. Includes a 
special map section, in color. 


THE COLD WAR What's in prospect —a 
thaw or a deeper freeze? How the Cold War 
started, its ups and downs under Stalin and 
Khrushchev; under Truman, Eisenhower 
and Kennedy. An analysis in perspective of 
the most critical issue of our times. 


TRANSPORTATION A new and timely 
look at how people and goods move in the 
1960's by land, by air and by water. What is 
happening to the efficiency, speed and safety 

- of the nation’s transportation facilities? Are 
the railroads on their last wheels? Is the air 
becoming more or less of a death trap? Is 
the United States losing a fair share of the 
sea business? 


YOUR CAREER A concise, practical guide 
to career planning and future education — 
including latest information on job oppor- 
tunities, scholarships and free career pam- 
phlets available to students. 





A special 
Teacher 
Edition 
for you... 


Scholastic Veacuer 
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SCHOLASTIC 


TEACHER 


Prepared especially for subscribers to the Scho- 
lastic magazines, ScHOLAsTIC TEACHER is the 
only weekly news magazine for the teaching 
profession. It provides a complete teaching 
guide to the weekly student issue—with lesson 
plans, summaries of articles, discussion topics 
and assignments based on the week’s features 
In addition, ScHo_astic Teacuer brings you 
weekly reports of education news and trends, 
including national convention coverage, list- 
ings of new curriculum materials, weekly TV- 
radio guide. 


Sent free with each classroom order for ten or 
more student copies, ScHoLastic TEACHER in 
cludes your desk copy of the student edition, 
bound inside each week. 





TEACHING AIDS 


WORLD NEWS MAP — Up-to-the-minute, full-color wall map, 
designed expressly for Scholastic subscribers by C. S. Hammond 
& Company. Regularly priced at 50¢, the map is available to sub- 
scribers for just 10¢, after placing an order for ten or more student 
subscriptions. 





STUDY SKILLS WORKBOOK 
(No. 2 for grades 10, 11, 12) These easy-to-read, 48-page 
handbooks help train students to use library resources, read 
maps and charts, take notes, write reports and term papers. 


MEETING THE TEST 


Now in handbook form, a special series of articles on stand- 
ardized tests, prepared in cooperation with the Educational 
Testing Service. Vital information about College Boards, apti- 
tude tests, scholarship qualifying tests, etc. . . . their purposes, 
what they measure, what they mean 


SPECIAL PRICE FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Regularly priced at 35¢ each, these valuable workbooks are 
available to subscribers at just 10¢, after a final order has been 
entered . . . each in a quantity up to the number of semester 
subscriptions, or twice the number of school-year subscriptions 





ORDER SENIOR SCHOLASTIC NOW 
FOR PROMPT SERVICE IN SEPTEMBER 


Fill out and mail the attached reply card now. When school opens 
in September, your first copies of Senior Scuotastic will be on 
hand, ready to use. You may revise your order during September; 
you'll be billed only for your final order 


Senior Scuotastic is published weekly during the school year 
(30 issues). Subscriptions: Five or more copies to the same 
address — 70¢ per student per semester, $1.40 per year. Fewer 
than five subscriptions sold on an annual basis only, $1.50 each. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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History Behind the Headlines “Dem 
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American History, Problems 
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At least four different individuals o 
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lip onservative” Barry Gold- 
liberal” Nelson Rockefeller 
hard Nixon, plus Con 
Everett 
Representative Charles 
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gressional leaders Senator 
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iware that the majority of regis 
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Senior Scholastic 


tered voters are Democrats, and they 


must make inroads into Democratic 
ranks and win over the independent 
voter. 


The 
Washington, have both houses of Con 


Democrats, now in power in 
gress as well as the Presidency. But 
there are intra-party battles in such 
as New York California, 
and the Kennedy Administration has 
been struggling with Southern mem- 
bers of the Democratic party as much 
as with the Republicans. 


states and 


Aim 

To help students understand the 
work in 
both major political parties just a few 
months after a closely won Presiden- 
tial campaign 


various forces which are at 


Assignment 


l. Relate 
terms to U. S. politics 


the following 
(a) suburban 
“solid South”; (c) liber- 
conservatives; (e) “old 


each of 


strength; (b) 
(d) 
guard.” 

2. Explain two problems facing the 
Democratic party in its bid for victory 
in 1962 and 1964 

3. Describe briefly the four individ- 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 1960-61 
EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


* Mr. Clair Abbott, Vice Principal, Boone 
High School, Boone, lowa * Miss Lurline 
Alison, History Teacher, Byrd High School. 
Shreveport, La. * Dr. Sidney Barnett, Chair- 
man, Social Studies Dept., High School of 
Music & Art, New York, N. Y. * Miss E. 
Ruth Beattie, McCaskey High School, Lan- 
caster, Pa. * Mr. William E. Dunwiddie, 
Social Studies Dept., Neenah High School, 
Neenah, Wisc. * Mr. Charles W. Sheffield, 
Chairman, Social Studies Dept., Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas City, Kans. 


als; 
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uals or major groups contending for 
Republican leadership. 

4. The movement of population in 
the United States 
problem to party leaders. Explain. 


presents a major 


Discussion Questions 


1. Now that the 1960 political cam 
paigns are over, political leaders can 
afford to rest until the 1962 Congres 
sional elections. What would you think 
of that advice if you were a political 
leader? 

2. If you were former Vice-Presi 
dent Richard Nixon, what 
would you consider in planning your 
political future? 

3. Although the Democrats won the 


tactors 


Presidency and both houses of Con 
gress, they cannot afford to relax. Do 
you agree? Why? 

4. To what extent does the move 
ment of the American people from 
place to place affect the planning of 
political leaders? 

5. What 
should play in politics when you ar 
old enough to vote? 


role do you think you 


Things to Do 


1. Class thei 
hands on the changing political pic 
Republi 
can rivalry; intra-party problems of 
Democrats; population movements. 

2. Students can interview their par 
ents on their reactions to the Kennedy 
Administration's approach to (a) do- 


cartoonists can try 


ture. Suggested themes are 


mestic problems; (b) foreign affairs 


Democrat, Republican (p. 8) 
American History, Government 
In History Behind the 


we look at the 
our major political parties. We con 


Headlines 
historical origins of 
sider the differences between the par 


ties today and the divisions within 


each party 


10-T 


Things to Do 

1. Superior students can undertake 
short papers on the development of 
political parties in the United States 
include: Thomas 
jefferson and the Origins of the Dem 
wratic Party, Party Leadership of 
Alexander Hamilton, The Decline of 
the Federalist Party, Origins of the 
Republican Party, et 

2. Students can prepare two-minute 
talks on “What it means to be a 
Democrat (or Republican) today.” 


Suggested topics 


Castro’s Export (p. 12) 
World History, American History 
Digest of the Article 
The Castro regime in 
swung far into the 
V/ithin Cuba, it has taken land from 
the large landowners and given it to 
the peasant to use—but not 
It has expropriated 


Cuba has 
Communist blo 


to own 
American-owned 
property and ruthlessly crushed op 
position to the Castro government 
known as Fidelis- 
mo, is being spread by Cuban agents 
Latin Latin 


America is Castro's alls 


Castro s program 


America. Poverty in 
lo answer the threat of Fidelismo, 
the Kennedy 


posed a ten-point program of aid to 


Administration has pro 


Latin American countries. The plan is 
intended to raise the living standards 
of Latin 
education for all. Emphasis is being 
Latin Ameri 
cans and the use of dollar aid to build 
rather 
already 


Americans and to provide 
placed on self-help by 


the base of an educated class 


than enrich those who are 


well off 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
impact of the Castro revolution on 
Latin America and what the U. S. is 
doing to meet the threat 





Assignment 


1. Fidelismo is driving toward po- 
litical 
Explain briefly each of 
changes has affected life in Cuba 

2. What there that 
Cuba with the Communist 
blo« 

3. Castro’s ideas are being spread 
in Latin 
factors in 
whic h, if 
delismo 


economic, and social upheaval. 


how these 


evidence is 
1s linked 


of nations? 


American countries. Discuss 
Latin American 
unchecked, can further Fi 


countries 


1. President Kennedy's alianza para 
progresso aims to remove the base on 
which Castro type revolutions can be 
built in Latin American countries. Ex 


plain 


Motivation 


, 
slogan in Cuba during 


4 popular 
the past two years has been “Cuba 
What does the slogan 


the 


si! Yanqui, no!’ 
tell 
United States 


relations between 
ind Cuba? 


vou about 


Pivotal Questions 


1. A United 
taken the 


be : 
Commie, si! Yanqui, no 


States 


and 


cartoonist has 


slogan changed it to 
If you were 
the cartoonist, how might you justify 
your cartoon?’ 

2. What the Castro 
program which makes it revolutionary? 
What evidence have we that the Castro 


revolution is being exported to othe: 


is there about 


countries in Latin America? 

3. Which of the grievances against 
the United States 
Latin 


described by some 
do you regard as 


most serious? Why? 


Americans 
4. Imagine that vou have the op 
to explain to a group of 
the United 
States has tried to be a “good neigh- 


portunity 


Latin Americans how 
bor.” What would you emphasize? 

5. In answering the threat of Fidel 
ismo, in Latin America, President 


Kennedy declared “Progress, yes! 


April 19, 1961 


Db Notional Affairs Feature 

Congress No. 7—Air Pollution 
> World Affairs Feature 
ments Across the Border 
D> Forum Topic of the Week: Student Lead 
ers Speck Out on “Gools” (Part 2 

D History Behind the Headlines: Our Indion 
Citizens of 1961 


Issues Before 


Canoda, Resent 


April 26, 1961 


> National Affairs Feature 
Congress No. 8—Civil Rights 
> World Affairs Feature 
After the Civil War 

D> Forum Topic of the Week: A New Leose 
on Life for Toll Television? 

> The Americon Image: After High School 
Whet? 


Betore 


Issues 


Spain, 25 Years 





Tyranny, no!” What did the President 
have in mind? 


Summary 

In seeking to export revolution from 
an al 
serious division between the 
United States and Cuba. Why should 
we be concerned about Fidelismo in 
Latin America? 


Cuba, Castro has complicated 
ready 


“Untouchable” Subject 
(p. 14) 
American History, Problems of Democracy 
In The 
the groups 
when they are stereotyped unfavorably 
in TV, radio, movies, and other mass 
media, Currently, the resentment of 
Italian-Americans resulted in revision 
of the TV drama. The Untouchables, 
to eliminate Italian names for gang- 


sters 


American Image, we note 


resentment of minority 


Things to Do 
1. Students can report on their rec 


ollection of treatment of minority 
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groups in novels they have read or The topic 
plays they have seen. purpose 
2. Students can be asked to recall ‘ . 
the names of immigrants who hav Discussion Questions 
made contributions to American life |. There was disagreement among 
going back to the early national px the students on the panel as to 
riod. What conclusion can be drawn vhether or not the U. S. had an obli 
about the rok ~ immigrants in gation to help other peoples under 
American life? stand democracy. With whom did you 
igree? Defend your viewpoint 
References 2. The delegate from Italy said that 
Hansen, Marcus. The Immigrant in Eastern civilization, contrary to West 
American History (Cambridge, 1940 ern, has never put emphasis on the 
Wittke, Carl F. We Who Built individual. How do you think this af 
America (N. Y., 1939) fects the “Cold War” between East 
Handlin, Oscar. The Uprooted (Bo ind West today? 
ton, 1951) 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS. 
Student Leaders (p. 14) 


Problems of Democracy ) (see pege 28) 
Political Line-U ps: A. a- 
Our Forum Topic of the Week pr B. a-7; b-6; c-1; d-5; e-3; f-4 
Castro's Export: Revolution 
3; d-4; e-4 


Reading a Graph: a-T; b-T; c-F; 
from 50 states and 34 foreign nations e-NS 


national goals and national 


sents highlights from a panel discus 
sion held at the Colonial Williamsburg 
Student Burgesses by student leaders 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Itsa good idea to he up-to the-minute when you alk into your sor ial 


studies classroom. Some teachers start the period by asking a question 


about the news of the day. Sometimes nt 


reporter brings the class 
up-to-date on news of signifi 


The most effective, although frequently the most difficult, technique 
for working current affairs int 


lesson is to draw upon the current 


scene for comparison with the times being studied. If, for example, the 


class is considering the role of Theodore Roosevelt in the building of 


the Panama Can il you may want 1 que stion suc h is “How doe 5 


the Panama Canal today affect the relations between the United States 


and the Latin American countries?” In the development of the lesson, you 


will help the class to see that our relations with Latin America have been 


a continuing concern of the Arne n peopl 


If your pupils have been following the “March of Events” 


review in each issue of Senior Scholastic, they will find it 


“take off” on references to the curre 


news 
easier to 
scene. Many students who think 
of the past as dead will see it come to life as it is tied increasingly to the 


present BH. L. Hi. 
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Periodicals for 
Every Grade 


1 through 12 


Social Studies - English + Science + Homemaking 


NEWS PILOT, NEWS RANGER, NEWS SENIOR SCHOLASTIC erades 10, 11, 12 
TRAILS, NEWS EXPLORER erack ] Major articles on world and national prob 
tis new } . 1 weeklis he forum topics, science—to park dis 


: : 
n and critical tl King 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH grades 9, 10, 11 
I; Language skills nd reading Weekly 
workbook unit on funda entals unig u 


developmental reading program 


' LITERARY CAVALCADE , 
“% . > oe wine 12. Modern literature and cre 


lifters ’ 4 


NEWSTIME er 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC grav 7, 8 rades 7-1: vemaking—esp. 
S ] «ft | ] | junior ane enior high cl 
\ hist TO ng and health, fashion, food, fam- 

: , namerians 


lasses 


WORLD WEEK oe § 10. World and SCIENCE WORLD Edition I, grades 7, 8, 
tional affairs tur 1 week unit ); Edition Il, grades 10, 11, 12. Class- 

a < bl ] ' riented materials f1 the worlds 

of science and techn ke 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES / 33 West 19nd Stre et Ne u York 36. N Z. 








a a 


Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Ffeotures 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 











DRAMA 


Fri. Apr. 14, 10:00 pm. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: od Serling’s “The 
Mighty Casey,” comedy about a base- 
ball manager, played by Jack Warden, 
who finds a mechanical man that is 
every manager's dream—until he re- 
veals his one shortcoming 

Tues., Apr. 18, 10:00 p.m (NBC-TV) Dra- 
matic Special: “Cry Vengeance!” An 
original teleplay by Robert J. Crean 
stars Ben Gazzara, Peter Falk, and Sal 
Mineo in the story of a Sicilian bandit 
whose Robin Hood ideals degenrate into 
corruption and ruthlessness 

Wed., Apr. 19, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S 
Steel Hour: “The Shame of Paula Mar- 
sten,” an original play by Richard F 
Stockton starring Anne Baxter and 


Gene Raymond 

Sat.. Apr. 22, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage 
“Gentleman's Decision.” See Teleguide, 
Apr. 5 “Scholastic Teacher.” 

Thurs., Apr. 27, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Fam- 
ity Classics: “Jane Eyre,” the novel by 
Charlotte Bronte, adapted for television 
by Michael Dyne, starring Sally Ann 
Howes and Zachary Scott 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Thurs, Apr. 13, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Si- 
lents Please: Survey of the career of 
Will Rogers from his barnstorming days 
to his death in an airplane crash in Alas- 
ka. Clips include scenes of Will at his 
best, including his spoofs of Tom Mix 
and Douglas Fairbanks, Sr 

Fri., Apr. 14, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Bell 
Telephone Hour: “The Younger Genera- 
tion.” Arlene Francis is hostess for a 
musical presentation of some outstand- 
ing young rformers from the New 
York City Ballet, Broadway musicals, 
and the concert hall. High point of the 
evening is the appearance of this year’s 
winner of the Metropolitan Opera Audi- 
tions 

Sat., Apr 


15, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
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Philharmonic: Leonard Bernstein di- 
rects Cowell's “Ongahu,” Brahm’'s Violin 
Concerto in D Major with Zino Frances- 
catti, solo violinist, and Stravinsky's “Le 
Sacre du Printemps.” This is the last 
New York Philharmonic concert to be 
broadcast this season. 

Sun., Apr. 16 (NET—check local educa- 
tional! television station) American Per- 
spective: Dr. Wilson summarizes the 19- 
week series with a retrospective portrait 
of the composite American hero—non- 
conforming, sensitive, at war with so- 
ciety 

(NET) Casals Master Class: Master 
cellist Pablo Casals talks of his persona! 
friendship with Saint-Saens, as he di- 
rects a student performance of a con- 
certo by that composer 

Mon., Apr. 17, 5:30 p.m. (CBS-check local 
affiliate for time and schedule) Invita- 
tion to Learning: Ibsen's “A Doll's 
House.” 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Oscar Awards 
Show: 33rd annual awards of honors to 
outstanding movie rsonalities by the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences. Bob Hope directs the heavy traffic 
of awards, awarders, and awardees 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Fri, Apr. 14, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Close- 
Up!: “I Remember.” A former inmate of 
several Nazi concentration camps, Si- 
mon Gutter reminisces about his experi- 
ences as the attention of the world fo- 
cusses on the trial of a man largely 
responsible for the German camps 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Eyewitness to 
History: The Eichmann Trial. Walter 
Cronkite, Winston Burdett, and CBS 
camera crews report from Israel on the 

wor of the trial of a former top Nazi 

Sat., Apr. 15, me (NBC-TV) e Na- 
tien’s Future: “Is a Workable Peace Pos- 
sible with the Soviet Now?” Debaters 
Norman Cousins, editor of the “Saturday 
Review,” Leo Cherne, executive director 
of the Research Institute of America 

Sun., Apr. 16, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Meet 





the Professor: Dr. Lester McAllister, 
Professor of Economics, Beloit College 
Wisconsin 

12:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Accent: Second 
of a two-part series on the strategy of 
the Civil War, with Henry Steele Com 
mager, Professor of History at Columbia 
Univ., and Field Marshal Montgomery 

4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Issues and An- 
swers: Secretary of the Navy John B 
Connally 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century Sweden—tTrouble in Para- 
dise?” Second of a two-part study of the 
paradoxical social problems of the na- 
tion that har ome of the most advanced 
social legisia‘.on in the world. Problems 
include divorce, alcoholism, juvenile de- 
linquency, and suicide 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) White Paper No. 
5: “Anatomy of a Hospital.” Chet Hunt- 
ley narrates 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Winsten Chur- 
chill—The Valiant Years: “D-Day.” Doc- 
umentary film, based on the Churchill 
memoirs, of the events of June 6, 1944, 
when the Allies invaded occupied 
France. Richs** Burton speaks Church- 
ill’s words, ar .’y Merrill narrates the 
series. Amon, .¢ eye-witnesses report- 
ing on D-Day is General Omar Bradley 

(NET—check local educational televi- 
sion station) Conference on World Ten- 
sions: Two-part review of conference 
held by World Brotherhood, an organi- 
zation headed by five co-chairmen, 
among them Carlos P. Romulo and Kon- 
rad Adenauer. The first program pre- 
sents excerpts from the speeches of the 
six Nobel Peace Prize winners at the 
conference. Carter Davidson translates 
and analyzes the meeting 

(NET) Agriculture in an Uneasy 
World: A meeting of the five former 
secretaries of agriculture 

(NET) The Two Faces of Japan: A 
close-up of the lives of four typical Jap- 
anese ilustrates the conflict between 
Japan as affiluent Western-type nation 
and Japan as stronghold of Oriental tra- 
dition. Interviews with the Japanese 
Prime Minister and the recently assas- 
sinated leader of the Socialist opposition 
reveal Japanese attitudes toward Hiro- 
shima, Western culture, and the possi- 
bility of future conflict with the West 

(NET) National Goals: “Equality and 
the Democratic Process.” Henry Wriston, 
editor Erwin D. Canham (“Christian 
Science Monitor”), and editor Martin S 
Ochs (“Chattanooga Times”) discuss the 
real meaning of equality and how Amer- 
icans might improve equality of oppor- 
tunity 

Tues., Apr. 18, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Close- 

Up!: Special on physical fitness of youth 
in America, “The Flabby American 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Apr. 16 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station) The Individual 
and the Universe: British astronomer 
A.C.B. Lovell discusses problems, meth- 
ods, usefulness, and speculations of 
astronomy 

(NET) What Is Life?: Slides, charts 
film, illustrate a discussion of the begin- 
nings and basis of life in the cell 

(NET) The Inquiring Mind: “The 
Learning Oriented.” Interviews with 
some intellectually curious people leads 
to questions about how the community 
can encourage them 

Mon., Apr. 17, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Probability and sta- 
tistics with Frederick Mosteller. Ses- 
sions for teachers and problems and 
review on Tuesday and Thursday with 
Paul Clifford. Today’s lesson: Probabil- 
ities as areas. Apr. 19: The normal dis- 
tribution. Apr. 21: The normal distribu- 
tion (continued) 

Tues., Apr. 18, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV Expedi- 
tion!: “Orinoco Quest,” film account of 
the first expedition in more than 150 
years to Venezuela's Orinoco River 
German, Swiss, and Venezuelan sci- 
entists and explorers re-traced the 
original Humboldt expedition of 1800 

memorial tribute to the famous 


naturalist 


as a 


Brian Davies and Lauri Peters sing 


from “Sound of Music,” on Bell 
Telephone Hour, April 14 (NBC-TV). 
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These are just a 


few of the many fine books 


pocket-size editions through CAMPUS BOOK CLUB. 


anal 6 we Gee eee Se 
the Campus Boox Cvs, students may 
tain and own a wide selection of outstand- 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MATERIALS 


CAMPUS BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Please send, in time for use next fall, com- 














college-bound students, and 
k the interest of students who 
‘t like to read. 


= 
s to 
say they 


FREE DIVIDENDS. Twice each school year, 
members are offered free dividends, one 
a for each five bought during the 

. an exciting stimulus to in- 


me reading! 


LITTLE WORK FOR THE TEACHER. A Campus 
Boox Crus is organized so that, in most 
classes, students run it themselves with 
little or no work on the part of the teacher 


FREE MATERIALS! 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO START A 
CAMPUS BOOK CLUB IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Colorful, illustrated materials make it easy 
to tell students about the Campus Boox 
Civus—to show a class secretary how to 
run the Club. Materials include reviews of 
current selections, a monthly book discus- 
sion guide for your use 





